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MLF to ANF - new 
ame, same danger 


The proposal for a NATO multilateral 
force (MLF) is a complicated one, and it 
has been surrounded by very involved 
discussion about its merits and defects. 
Few, if any, military proposals can have 
consumed so much conference time, or 
so much newsprint, even before they 
have begun to be implemented. 


Now a further complication has been 
added to the debate. The British govern- 
ment is actively pursuing the idea of an 
Atlantic nuclear force (ANF). How 
different is this project from the MLF? 
Does it overcome the objections to the 
MLF? 


The change of name has been accom- 
panied by a change in the military 
hardware of which the force would con- 
sist. In all probability, the number of 
mixed-manned surface ships would be 
reduced or eliminated and British 
nuclear-armed submarines and aircraft 
added to the force. 


It is easy to imagine that the change in 
name, and the change in the military 
hardware involved, has somehow altered 
the whole MLF concept. In fact, as we 
pie argue, it has altered it little if at 
all. 


It is worth recalling that most of those 
who have criticised the MLF proposal 
have done so, not on the grounds that 
the precise form it was to take was 
dangerous, but rather because the basic 
MLF concept was unsound. 


Among the principle criticisms made of 
the MLF have been these: that it was 
never sufficiently clear whether there 
was to be a permanent US veto over the 
use of the force; that German nuclear 
ambitions were not likely to be satisfied 
with so complicated an arrangement as 
the MLF, though they might be whetted 
by it; that through the MLF the Germans 
would gain nuclear knowledge and ex- 
perience that they might then use to 
build a German nuclear force; that there 
was no military necessity for the project; 
and that the problem which the MLF 
was in part designed to solve - the 
German desire for contro] over nuclear 
weapons - is in fact very much less 
serious than has been made out, as there 
are many physical, political and legal 
factors preventing the Germans from 
ens an independent nuclear 
orce. 


In all, the critics argued, Soviet and 
East European fears that the MLF would 
bring West Germany nearer to control 
over nuclear weapons were not simply 
routine objections to a Western military 
project, but were, in part at any rate, 
based on sound objections and genuine 
fears. The MLF missiles could seriously 
weaken such international stability as 
exists at the moment, and could even 
spark off a major East-West crisis. 


There is little - if any - evidence that Mr 
Wilson’s ANF, which he is now discuss- 
ing with the NATO countries, will over- 
come any of the objections to the MLF 


listed above. Indeed, in its essentials 
the project is identical to the MLF, and 
it has received the same reaction from 
European countries. West Germany has 
shown some enthusiasm, France outright 
hostility, others no more than polite 
interest. 


While even now it is hard to know exact- 
jy what form the ANF may take, it is 
possible that in the ANF a greater 
emphasis would be placed on an Ameri- 
can veto than in the MLF; but even this 
is of doubtful advantage. Since President 
Johnson’s Seattle speech on September 
16, the US administration has in any case 
placed rather more emphasis on the veto 
than previously. As a report from Wash- 
ington in The Times on November 12 
said, when discussing the “ apparent con- 
flict ” between the proposed anti-prolifer- 
ation treaty and the MLF: 


“It must be assumed that the deliber- 
ate clouding of the veto issue was 
tactical, the proponents of the MLF 
felt that it might weaken their case, 
but a price was paid for it which is 
now regretted.” 


The veto issue, which is still not com- 
pletely clarified either with regard to 
the MLF or the ANF, indicates the 
crucial weakness of both these multi- 
lateral projects. Are they to be genuine 
means of providing West Germany with 
control over nuclear weapons (in which 
case they are bound to provoke a crisis 
with Eastern Europe)? Or are they to 
be elaborate shams which do no more 
than increase West Germany’s voice, 
along with that of other Western Euro- 
pean countries, without increasing its 
power (in which case they will hardly 
satisfy West Germany)? Already, mis- 
understandings on these matters have 
resulted in confusion and may have 
increased the West German desire for 
nuclear arms. 


The Times political correspondent wrote 
on November 11: 


“Mr Wilson and his colleagues recog- 
nise that some form of NATO nuclear 
force is probably inevitable after the 
hopes of the West Germans have been 
raised by the canvassing of the nuclear 
force proposal.” 
It is perhaps time to look again at the 
strange logic which lies behind this, and 
behind the whole of Mr Wilson’s thinking 
on this issue. If there is one thing which 
we can be grateful to Mr Wilson for, it 
is that in his talks with President John- 
son which ended on December 8, he at 
least bought time in which new pro- 
posals can be considered. He himself has 
not helped the discussion in any other 
respect, and the way in which he devoted 
his remarks on the MLF/ANF issue at 
the Labour Party conference in Brighton 
last Saturday to an attack on a palpably 
irresponsible story in the Evening Stan- 
dard about a secret pledge to Johnson 
shows how ready the Prime Minister is 
a avoid a serious discussion of this 
ssue. 


oO 
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“We had totally reserved our position ” - Harold Wilson, 12 December 


1964. 


It also tells much about the gullibility of 
the delegates at the conference that they 
cheered Wilson when he described this 
story as a “lie,” but made no real 
attempt to find out what it is that Wilson 
is advocating in place of the MLF, or 
how it overcomes the objections to the 
MLF. 


During the course of this year, a number 
of articles in Peace News have suggested 
that the Labouy Party, if elected, might 
support the MLF. Peace News received 
a stern rebuke from Transport House 
last summer for making such a sugges- 
tion, yet all the evidence now indicates 
that we were right. 


This is no reason for self-satisfaction, and 
in the next months it will be very 
important for all opponents of the MLF 
and the ANF to voice their criticisms 
responsibly and effectively. 


Not least, it will be important for 
opponents of the MLF to point out that 
the alternative to the MLF is not the 
indefinite spread of nuclear weapons. 
The fact that de Gaulle has now com- 
mitted himself so strongly against the 
MLF should not make people think that 
the only alternative to the MLF is the 
increase of Gaullist national nuclear pre- 
tensions throughout Europe. Even the 
General] himself has let it be known that 
the French opposition to the MLF is 
based partly on concern about German 
contro] of nuclear weapons. As a report 
from Paris in the December 4 New York 
Times said: 


“French opposition to the US pro- 
posal for a multilateral nuclear force, 
authoritative sources said tonight, is 
based partly on the belief that it would 
be dangerous to give one half of a 
divided Germany access to nuclear 
weapons.” 


Not surprisingly, the French are also 


suspicious of the ANF proposal. The 
Times correspondent in Paris reported 
last Tuesday that “there was no sign at 
the Quai d’Orsay that they (the British 
proposals) were any more acceptable 
than the initial plan.” 


According to a report in last Tuesday's 
Guardian, the new proposal of the Polish 
Foreign Minister, Adam Rapacki, for a 
European-American conference to dis- 
cuss European security and to consider 
creation of a nuclear-free zone in central 
Europe has received only “ half-hearted ” 
Russian approval. Delegates at the UN 
interpret the proposal as an independent 
expression by the Poles of their strong 
fears that the MLF will seriously aggra- 
vate East-West tensions, provoke West 
German ambitions for unification, and 
compromise the measure of hard-won 
independence the East European coun- 
tries have gained within the Soviet bloc 
in recent years. 


It would be a tragic mistake for the West 
to ignore the fears that have been voiced 
about the MLF by the Eastern Europeans 
- the very “ captive nations ” the restora- 
tion of whose independence is supposedly 
one of the West’s great missions in the 
cold war. 


There can be no denying that it would 
be difficult to cancel the whole idea of 
the MLF; but muddling on with it, or 
with the ANF variant, is only likely to 
split NATO (which neither Wilson nor 
the Americans want) and create an inter. 
national crisis. In our view, the simplest 
thing to do would also be the wisest: it 
would be to say, in direct terms, that 
Germany should keep its non-nuclear 
Status, and that the MLF and ANF 
proposals should be dropped. 

Such a course would demand some 
courage, but in our view it is the only 
way out of the present confusion. 
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I renounce war and | will never | 

support or sanctlon another % 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 
North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s, 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
va, 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


3 months 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


2s6d 


Air edition: 5 weeks for 5s 


! enclose 
Name 


US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 


Block letters, please 


Address 


& | f d 

6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No, 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., Lonaon, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 


isements rates on application. 


Personal 


FAMILY PLANNING, American and Continental 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton, 


HELP YOURSELF to one penn 
of Peace News you sell, istributors and 
sellers wanted in every district, group or 
college. Quantities 5s dozen sale or return. 
Posters and publicity leaflets available free 
Write to Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian 


Terms: 


for every copy 


Road, N.1. 
INTRODUCTION to interesting new _ friends, 
trial free. VCC, 34 Honeywell Road, S.W.11. 


ODD JOBS, CLEANING, painting, redecorating. 
Anywhere in London area. Uloth, 30 Arundel 
Gardens, W.11. 

WHEN IN A CO-OP, quote L336943 and your 
purchases will pay a dividend to the Peace 
News Fund. Put this number in your diary. 


Publications 
ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 


Housmans to all parts of the world. 

tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock of 

ee bed By operas Beer literature, greetings 
si onery etc. 9.30 to 6 M 

Caledonian Road, N.1, a 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against 
apartheid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 
12 months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA, 


“THE CAMPAIGN AND MANKIND 2000” - an 
rNed Ns of the problems facing CND, by George 
Clar. Wherever you stand in the current dis- 
cussion read this, and other articles, in the 
fh of Correspondence published by Cara- 
van Workshops, 128 yearly (1 per co f 

Williams, 71 Lower Swaines, Epping, mee 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply to 
the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham St Poe 
don S.W.18, : 


Book 


Situations vacant 


PEACE WORK. Enthusiastic man or woman, 
whole or part time, able to type and do general 
office work, and anxious to work for peace, 
required by the Peace Pledge Union. Apply to 
the Secretary, 6 Endsleigh St, W.C.1,. 


Diary 


18-20 December, Fri-Sun 


LONDON, EUSTON AREA. Grand IVS Christmas 
party and fundraising weekend. Contact IVS, 
Christchurch House, Chancel St, S.E.1, WAT 


3968, 


19 December, Saturday 


BLACKBURN. 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Vigil and fast 
at Victoria Monument, Boulevard, CND., 


LIVERPOOL. 2.30 p.m. Meet Islington Sq for 
march against NATO, MLF, through town centre 
to St Georges Plateau for short open-air meet- 


ing. CND. 

ONDON W.1. 11 a.m. and 12.30 p.m. Poster 
Barade and picket: ‘‘ Stop the war in Vietnam. 
London Cttee of 100. 


20 December, Sunday 
LONDON W.C.1. 2 p.m, 6 Endsleigh St. London 
Cttee of 100 mtg for members and supporters. 


LONDON W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. Trafalgar Square, 
Carol concert in aid of Oxfam. 


22 December, Tuesday 


DON S.W.1. 7 p.m. Alliance Hall, 12 Cax- 
on St. Committee of 100 Christian Group 


party. Adm 2s 6d. All welcome. 


24 December, Thursday 


a ble 
EEDS. 12.15 p.m. Corn Exchange, assem 
tee three-hour peace vigil. CND, YCND, CCND. 


NO CEASE FIRE 


There can be no cease fire in the war on want, even at Christmas. 
Human armies may lay down their arms for a while. The inhuman evils 
of hunger, disease and poverty will continue to take their merciless toll 
of helpless and innocent lives even at this season of peace and goodwill. 
On Christmas Day, as on all other days, the fight continues, with its 
victories of the sick made whole and the hungry fed. But even that 
joyous day sees tragic setbacks, with needless suffering through lack of 
drugs, equipment or supplies. Think of your own Christmas Day and 


of theirs. 


He whose birth we celebrate came to bring light to those who dwell in darkness. 
But while we rejoice, hunger and suffering still darken the lives of millions. 

At this time of gladness and generous giving, what better gift can we offer than 
one that will bring life, hope and joy to those who live in the shadow of ignorance, 


poverty and despair? 


We shall be happy to forward your gift to them. 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road LONDON W5 


A coffee morning? A whip-round at work? A carol party? A dance, 


concert or social event? 


If you pay tax at standard rate, a covenant provides 12s 8d extra on each 20s at 
no cost to you. Jewellery, silver, Old Sheffield bring good prices. OUR GIFT 
SHOP AT: 94 Meadow St, Weston-super-Mare. 


er re a sl? 


Every week 


Friday 
BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutati 

Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. pens eee 
BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St, Picnic lunch and discussion, Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


Saturday 


LEEDS. 2.30 to 5 
Guinness clock). 
sales. YCND 
LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place, Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Rd. Phone 21958. 

LONDON E.C.2. 7.30 p.m. Above Kings Arms, 


p.m, Corn Exchange (under 
Literature stall, Peace News 


213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool St station. Peanuts 
Club, folk singing. Adm 2s 6d, bar. 

OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Carfax, Peace 
News selling. 

Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 p.m. White Lion Horse Fair. 
Partisan Folk Club: all profits to CND. 

LONDON E.C.2. 7.30 p.m. Above Kings Arms 
213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool St station. Peanuts 
Club, modern jazz and poetry. Bar, adm 2s, 6d. 


Monday 

NORTH WEMBLEY, 7.30 p.m. Norfolk 
Llanover Road (16 bus North Wembley ae 
turn right). R & B, adm 3s 6d. YCND. 
LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. PPU 
open house, 


Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM 19. 2-10 p.m. CND office, Factory 
Road. Regional Campaign clerical work, plenty 
rt eh - all comers welcome. Phone NOR 


LONDON N.1. 6-9 p.m, 5 
Kings Cross (Underground), 
ing - volunteers welcome. 

LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 em. 6 Endsleigh Sst, 
London Cttee of 100 working group mtg. 


Thursday 


WATFORD. 7.45 p.m, Hertfordshire Arms St 
Albans Road. Folk Club, admission 3s.’ 6d. 


Caledonian Road, 
Peace News pack- 


Christmas weekend 


Housmans Bookshop will be open on 
Christmas Eve, and from Monday Decem- 
ber 28 onwards. 

Peace News general office will be closed 
on Christmas Eve, reopening on Decem- 
ber 28. Peace News editorial office will 
be open on Christmas Eve, but closed on 
December 28. 

Advertising copy and details for Diary, 
intended for publication in the issue of 
January 1, should be received not later 
than first post on Wednesday December 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 


It is angry, turbulent, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 


HOUSMANS 
BOOKSHOP 
is bigger now 


If you are in London make 

sure you see our attractive 

display of Christmas gifts 

and greetings cards 
Two minutes from Kings Cross station 
Open Monday to Saturday 9.30 to 6 p.m. 
Wednesdays to 8 p.m. 


5 Caledonian Rd, London N.1. TER 4473 
eee 


MEEK AND MILD 


Selling Peace News on the streets in the 
winter is almost a vocation. But while 
the weather remains mild and the 
Christmas spirit makes people unusually 
meek, now is a good time to spread 
Peace News and general goodwill. Sellers 
wanted in all areas. Copies sent on sale 
or return at 5s per dozen. 


Please write to the Circulation Manager, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London 
N.1, or telephone TERminus 4473. 


KILLING 
ANIMALS 


iS NO way to celebrate 


THE BIRTH OF 
JESUS 


trya 
vegetarian 


Christmas 


Recipes free on request from 


LONDON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY 
53 Marloes Road, Kensington, 
London W.8. 


special offer 


INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE DIARY 
FOR 1965 


One dozen for 38s post free 


or for personal orders 3s 6d each (post- 
age 4d), 6 for £1 post free 


The ideal peace gift for Christmas - an 
attractive pocket diary plus 64-page 
world peace directory and 16 pages of 
world maps 


Send your order now to Housmans, 
the Peace News bookshop, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 


host; 


The 


Wen 


1m, 


Albert Hunt 


eflections on Stanleyvi 


On the day after the Stanleyville shoot- 
ings, the Daily Mail had an editorial 
about Dr Carlson, a “ young and skilled 
physician” who “could have chosen a 
comfortable practice in any of the more 
affluent suburbs of America,” but “ chose 
instead to serve those who could not help 
themselves.” 

Dr Carlson, the Mail went on, was “ the 
only doctor available to care for 100,000 
Africans.” 


“They came to him on foot through 
the jungles. They came to him along 
the river by dugout canoe. There were 
the usual diseases, the usual accidents, 
the expectant mothers, and the special 
problems of the area - hookworm, 
roundworm, yaws, elephantiasis, tuber- 
culosis, malnutrition, and a peculiar 
local hernia produced by the diet. 


“After mornings bent over the 
operating table he would do the rounds 
of the 80-bed hospital. There were 
also walking patients to be seen. And 
there were lepers.” 


The column goes on to tell how Dr 
Carlson got his family over the border 
as the rebels approached, and then went 
back to his patients. ‘‘ By al! accounts 
he is dead now, shot down with the other 
hostages to fanaticism in the senseless 
killings of Stanleyville. ...” 


But, adds the writer: 


“We must try to keep a proper per- 
spective, even if this rage is against 
our helping hand. Man must go on 
trying to help his brother, for there 
is no other way. Dr Carlson knew this 
and it became his private Calvary. We, 
in our reaction to the events at Stan- 
leyville, must know it too.” 

The column alongside this editorial is 

headed ‘Fleeing children die”: 
“They killed the women and children 
first in Stanleyville. The order to fire 
was given by a deaf mute called 
Kasango, bodyguard to rebel leader 
Christophe Gbenye. 
“ Kasango, renowned for his brutality, 
is able to converse only in grunts and 
squeaks. He whined with rage as the 
guns of the Belgian paratroopers were 
heard on the outskirts of the city. 
“Then the huge and loutish rebel 


gestured violently at his soldiers to 
begin the massacre. He _ himself 
emptied the magazine of his automatic 
rifle into the nearest white woman. 
.. . So began one of the most bestial 
and horrifying mass executions in the 
history of this continent.” 


These two articles, side by side on the 
front page of one of our most popular 
dailies, illustrate in an extreme way the 
genera] reaction to Stanleyville. The 
reaction is composed of two opposite and 
totally disconnected images. 


On the one hand there is the image of 
the white man in the Congo. He is, in 
the popular imagination, a man who has 
gone into a hostile climate and environ- 
ment to help the natives. Like Christ, he 
goes about doing good. And like Christ 
too he is reviled by the very people he 
is trying to help. 

In selecting for comment Dr Carlson - 
who was clearly a devoted and heroic 
figure, and whose death as a result of 
political manoeuvrings is completely 
inexcusable - the Mail has succeeded in 
finding a focus for this popular image. 
And having found a focus, the writer 
uses every trick of rhetoric to involve 
us with his image. There are the repeti- 
tions: “They came. ... They came;” 
the generalised pictures: ‘“‘ mornings 
bent over the operating table;” the care- 
fully emphasised use of the emotionally 
charged ‘“lepers;” all of this leads 
eventually to the climax of “ his private 
Calvary.” 


The column invites us to “ keep a proper 
perspective.” But a proper perspective 
is just what the words and rhythms pre- 
vent us from keeping. And note that the 
appeal is linked with a reference to the 
rage that is directed against “ our help- 
ing hand.” By the time you reach the 
end of the column, you are supremely 
conscious of your own charity. 


Set directly against this is the image of 
the black man. The black man is huge, 
loutish and brutal. He converses in 
grunts and squeaks. His reactions are 
animal: he whines with rage. Given 
civilised weapons, he uses them on white 
women. 


It seems to me that if we have met the 
figure of the white man before . in the 


New Testament - we have also come 
across Kasango. He appeared most 
recently in Goldfinger - a huge, silent 
coloured figure, who throws a hat which 
cuts off girls’ heads. But he has a long 
history in the European mythology: you 
can find him in healthy, Victorian 
schoolboy yarns like Coral Island. 

The Mail asks us to keep a_ proper 
perspective. But it handles all the com- 
plex issues of what happened at Stanley- 
ville by juxtaposing two images - the 
saintly white and the bestial black. With 
the first we are totally identified: against 
the second we direct our impotent 
rage. 

Looking back on _ Stanleyville, what 
strikes me as being of permanent signi- 
ficance is not the killings themselves - 
they have now, unfortunately, become 
one more episode in the bloody history 
of the Congo - not the Belgian interven- 
tion, not even the lie that this interven- 
tion (which helped a racialist army to 
capture Stanleyville) was simply a 
humanitarian exercise. What seems to 
me much more important, because it 
affects the future and not events in the 
past that can’t now be altered, is the way 
Stanleyville revealed the general accep- 
tance of attitudes that most of us pre- 
tend long ago to have rejected. 

These _were revealed, in their crudest 
form, in the images splashed across the 
popular newspapers. It was as if, after 
years of forcing ourselves to believe that 
black men are just like ourselves, we 
were suddenly released from the obliga- 
tion. The black man had proved himself 
still to be what he had always been . a 
pemullys savage. The lid was taken 
0 

And so they all came rushing back, all 
those images from childhood. Those 
stories of the priests being eaten, and of 
the mayor who was skinned alive. And 
that crocodile river, into which bodies 
were jammed. Dead bodies, it’s true - 
but didn’t we feel they might have been 
alive? For this was what black people 
were capable of: had we ever expected 
them to be different? 

And then there was the other side of the 
coin - the innocents. The children 


snatched from hell, as the Daily Sketch 
put it. We shoved our cameras in their 
faces as they climbed out of the plane. 
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We stuck dolls in their arms as they 
stared, frightened and bewildered, at the 
prying lenses. We put words into their 
mouths: “I am crying in my heart today. 
We have come from Hell... . But I am 
crying for all the people who were killed 
or hurt. I can see the Princess trying 
to quieten the little black baby. She is 
crying.” (“The stories are enough to 
make a Princess weep,” was the Daily 
Sketch’s heading.) 

Don’t misunderstand me. It’s not that 
these atrocities didn’t occur. As Orwell 
once wrote, “the truth about atrocities 
is far worse than that they are lied about 
and made into propaganda. The truth is 
that they happen.” They happen even 
though the Daily Sketch says they do. [ 
believe in the mayor who was skinned 
alive: just as I believe in the children 
who were burned alive in Dresden and 
Hiroshima. 

It’s that the atrocities in Stanleyville 
were used as the starting point for an 
emotional orgy. There’s nothing new, of 
course, in this. Atrocities always sell. 
But what matters is that at this particu- 
lar moment in history, all the images 
conjured up are those of the civilised 
whites threatened by the primitive 
blacks. When you turn from the mass 
dailies to consider how liberal papers 
like The Guardian and The Observer 
handled the political issues of the crisis, 
the black-white confrontation becomes 
even more important. 

Two days before the Belgian paratroopers 
landed in Stanleyville, The Observer had 
a report by Colin Legum in which some 
of the political issues were made plain. 
Legum reported that the Belgian and 
American consuls in Stanleyville had 
appealed to their governments to take 
measures to protect the lives of the 
white hostages in Stanleyville. The 
measures included the stopping of all aid 
to Tshombe, negotiations for a cease-fire, 
and “ above all to end the bombardments 
on Stanleyville which have become more 
numerous in the last few days.” Legum 
added that the decision to send troops 
to Ascension Island “has seriously 
hampered strenuous efforts in 13 world 
capitals to ensure the safety of the 
hostages.” He stressed that Tshombe 
was willing to gamble with the lives of 
the hostages in order to involve the 
Belgian and American governments. 

In reply to the appeal from the consul, 
the Belgian government stated that they 
“could not negotiate a cease-fire ... as 
this would constitute interference with 
the internal affairs of a third power.” 
But a Belgian Foreign Ministry spokes- 
man gave an assurance that the para- 
troopers would not be used “ until the 
killing of hostages begins "- an assurance 
which was broken two days later when 
the paratroopers were dropped in Stan- 
leyville just in time to welcome 
Tshombe’s mercenary army. 

It was clear from Legum’s report that 
the Belgians had two alternatives, They 
could either stop Tshombe in exchange 
for a guarantee of the safety of the 
hostages. Or they could help Tshombe 
by sending the paratroopers in - and risk 
the rebels carrying out their threats. 

In fact, the killings in Stanleyville were 
the direct result of the arrival of the 
paratroopers. From all the confused 
reports, three facts are clear. Firstly, 
the rebels rounded up 250 of the 1,000 
hostages as the Belgian planes arrived, 
and kept them in front of the Lumumba 
Monument for an hour, not knowing 
what to do with them. Secondly, the 
shooting in the square only began as the 
firing of the Belgian paratroopers drew 
near to the square. And, thirdly, the 
shooting was completely disorganised, so 
much so that one of the rebel officers 
was killed by his own troops, and all but 
30 of the hostages escaped (Dr Verwoerd 
or the Paris police would have had things 
much better organised). As a British 
missionary said: “I don’t think it would 
have happened if the paratroops had 
not come in. When they did, all the 
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Roger Moody: the end of capital punishment 


AFTER ABOLITION 


We have almost certainly seen (or not 
seen) the last execution in this country. 
A fortnight ago, with all-party backing, 
Sydney Silverman presented to_ the 
Commons his second bill for the abolition 
of capital punishment. It is almost exact- 
iy eight years ago that he presented his 
rst. 


This bill has already met some opposi- 
tion from Conservative MPs, and to date 
thirty members have signed a motion 
against it. When it is given its second 
reading, it will certainly encounter many 
storms, no doubt with retentionist back- 
benchers like Crossthwaite-Eyre, and the 
spry, indefatigable Charles Curran join- 
ing forces against it. 


Nonetheless, the strange ritual of capital 
punishment is likely to have passed from 
us by next summer; and my own estimate 
is of a majority of sixty in the House of 
Commons for the bill. This would be 
See as many again as the majority in 


Before throwing up our vigillers’ night- 
Caps, however, we might pause to con- 
gecr the problems which this bill carries 
with it. 


For a start, since the age-old controversy 
over the moral validity of hanging is 
likely to be exhausted very quickly in 
the debate, there will be much more time 
for a clash over the alternative ways of 
dealing with murderers. At present the 
average “lifer” serves nine years, and 
is then released into society. In the 
years since the Homicide Act (1957), 64 
men, once sentenced to “life” imprison- 
ment, have passed through the prison 
gates. So, if one of the main purposes of 
present legal justice is to adjust the 
punishment to the crime, the situation 
has become something of a farce. It 
means that a criminal] sentenced to fif- 
teen years for a daring, but not over- 
brutal, mail robbery, can serve longer in 
jail than a young man who shoots his 
landlady through the head, and steals her 
pension. 


For this reason, it would be quite illogi- 
cal for “humane” penologists and MPs 


to refuse to extend the sentence the 
average “lifer” serves without arguing 
at the same time for a radical reforma- 
tion of the whole sentencing system. 
Even the stock arguments against 
“mandatory life” - the success of the 
Scandinavian countries where no released 
murderer has ever committed a second 
homicide, and the fact that only two 
men, Rowlands and Simcox, have com- 
mitted a murder on release in our own 
country do not really stand up to 
scrutiny. For Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, unlike Great Britain, recognise 
a coherent and uniform scale of criminal 
responsibility, in which murderers take 
their logical place; and our own low 
figure of two “ after-release” murders 
could be easily discounted by the fact 
that to date we have generally hanged 
the recidivists. 


I fear that in the end, Silverman will] be 
compelled to include a clause in his bill 
making “life imprisonment” - in its 
literal sense - the judicial sentence for 
all murder, reduction in term being at 
the discretion of the Home Secretary, 
under only the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. While this may seem a 
regressive step, we have the consolation 
of knowing that in nine or ten years’ 
time life imprisonment itself may go the 
way of capital punishment. English legal 
history indicates that we never throw 
more than one rotten egg out of our 
penal basket at a time, but sooner or 
later they all go. 


The second problem is that of the House 
of Lords. Eighty years ago, the Lords 
rendered Silverman’s first abolition bill 
the death-blow. Are they likely to do 
the same again? 

I think not. If the main ingredient of 
the bill - abolition of capital punishment 
- survives the Commons, it should also 
survive the Lords. On the other hand, 
even if the Commons are content with 
a humane alternative to incarcerating 
homicides for life, we can hardly expect 
the same of the upper house. Some 
Lords may even feel that “as life 
imprisonment is more destructive than 


hanging” (Sir John Hobson, December 
11, 1964), it would be the best deterrent 
to prospective murderers man could 
devise. Whatever the idiosyncracies that 
this debate brings out, however, the 
Commons can always counter a Lords’ 
veto after one year. With the present 
government’s unofficial but sincere 
determination to end hanging, it is not 
likely to shrink from this. 


There is a further problem, however, 
which could well preoccupy us all. If 
60% of the people do not want hanging 
abolished, is it morally right to impose 
abolition upon them? Lord Stonham, in 
the recent Oxford Union debate, declared 
that “since the public’s support of 
capital punishment is unreasonable and 
extreme, it is our right and duty to 
confront them with the moderate alter- 
native.” I feel he could have put the 
case better like this: 


1. Very few persons, in the past, have 
denied that capital punishment is an 
issue which ought to be debated in 
Parliament, or that the only satisfactory 
way to decide it is by a “free” or 
“conscience” vote. If, at general elec- 
tions, the electors put into power 
representatives who will take an un- 
popular line, then they can hardly blame 
the representatives. 


2. Compromise, as the Royal Commis- 
sion on Capital Punishment predicted, 
has proved nonsensical. While the out. 
come of the compromise of 1957, the 
Homicide Act, has not exactly been 
unworkable - 29 persons have been 
hanged under it, and that is hardly a 
mark of the unworkable - it has certainly 
proved meaningless. 

There are two alternatives to the present 
situation. We can reintroduce the death 
penalty for all murder. Or we can 
abolish it for all murder. I doubt if more 
than a small minority of the electorate 
favours the first. But, of course, only a 
minority of the electorate really favours 
the second. We are therefore saddled 
with a paradox. While most people do 
not wish all murders to be punished by 
death, at the same time they are faced 


with the danger and disaster of cate- 
Borising murder into non-capital and 
capital gradations. If the abolition of 
capital punishment resolves this dilem- 
ma, it may be a sweeping expedient, but 
hardly anti-social. 


And yet these arguments are academic, 
as long as two-thirds of the public are 
convinced that certain criminals should 
hang at certain times. We may persuade 
people of the illogicality of the present 
law, but would it not be naive, indee 
wrong, to remove judicial killing while 
society still feels vengeance to be viable? 
Should we not remove this impulse to 
vengeance - and the fear of involvement 
i” others that often precedes it - first of 
all? 


The majority of abolitionists would 
argue, I believe, like myself, that this 
view is an oversimplification of human 
dynamics. People certainly wish the 
penal system to be stringent, and the 
courts to express their horror at an act 
of murder, but only in the most dra- 
conian manner available at that particwu- 
lar stage in society. 
So if life imprisonment is substituted for 
the gallows as the supreme penalty for 
a crime, the standard, by which the 
majority judge others, becomes genuine 
ly a more humane one. Abolition may 
therefore be a vital prerequisite to gal- 
vanising our “social conscience” on a 
host of other issues, besides the way we 
deal with criminals. 

believe that abolition will work. 
Eventually men will come to realise that 
a penology based upon the supreme 
sanction of violence has been effectively 
replaced by one based upon the sanctity 
of life. Even if we clap our murderers 
into tiny boxes and retain them there 
for most of their lives, we will have 
finally recognised that all human life is 
worth saving. From there it may be a 
huge step to realising that all life is 
worth reverence. But if it must be this 
way, or not at all, who will doubt it 
must be this way? 


The second reading of Sydney Silver- 
man’s bill will take place on Monday. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Last week the Cuban Minister of Labour, 
Augusto Martinez Sanchez, shot himself 
in the head. He had been told that he 
was being replaced, since he had “ in- 
curred serious administrative errors.” 
He was one of Castro’s co-revolutionaries 
in 1958, and he had been Minister of 
Labour since 1959; his condition was 
described in The Times on December 9 
as ‘ at the brink of death.” 


On December 8, Fidel Castro and Presi- 
dent Dorticos issued a statement “ deeply 
lamenting” Sanchez’s suicide attempt. 
They said that his replacement “ did not 
affect in the slightest his personal ethics, 
his honour as a revolutionary, or his 
undisputed loyalty to our cause.” 

So far, so good, if a bit late; but the 
statement went on to say: 


ve ee i accordance with elementary 
revolutionary principles, we believe 
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Forbidden 


this conduct by a revolutionary is un- 
justifiable and improper. 
“We believe Comrade Augusto Mar- 
tinez Sanchez could not have conscious- 
ly committed this act, since every 
revolutionary knows that he does not 
have the right to take a life that does 
not belong to him. It is licit for him 
only to sacrifice it facing the enemy.” 
Now if Comrade Sanchez was an undis- 
putedly loyal revolutionary, he presum- 
ably accepted this argument himself; so 
it must have been an overwhelming 
pressure which led him to attempt to 
kill himself when this act was against all 
his beliefs. Suicide is, in any case, not 
something people do for no reason at 
all. Instead of describing the attempt 
as, in that extraordinary word, “ im- 
proper,” the statement should have 
shown some awareness of this pressure. 
The most terrifying thing about this 
statement to me is its assumption that a 
revolutionary is nothing but a revolu- 
tionary. He does not even have a life of 
his own; he is forbidden to kill himself; 
his life belongs to the revolution. If the 
whole meaning of a man’s life is his 
usefulness to the revolution, is it any 
wonder that he tries to kill himself when 
he is told that he has failed the revolu- 
tion? 


Although I did not always agree with 
her views, Dame Edith Sitwell’s death 
last week left me feeling that the world 
had lost a person of great achievements. 
She contributed so much that it is diffi- 
cult to say what she will be most 
remembered for. 


to die 


There was her excellent and individual 
anthology, The Atlantic Book of British 
and American Poetry; the unusual quali. 
ties of her voice reading the dancing 
sounds from her group of poems, Facade; 
her beautiful, fierce poem written when 
the bombs were falling in the last war, 
Still Falls the Rain; her eccentric book 
on English eccentrics; the eccentricity 
and candour of her own personality 
when she appeared on television’s Face 
to Face; her searching notes, full of fresh 
insights into the work of Shakespeare; 
her uncompromising, sometimes down- 
right rude letters to some critic or 
younger poet she considered was growing 
too big for his boots .. . the list could 
be much longer. 

For my own part, I will always remem- 
ber that she was not the great prude 
some of today’s avant garde tried to 
portray her as. I particularly like the 
anecdote told to me by an American 
poet: 

“Allen Ginsberg and Dame Edith Sit- 
well met at a dinner party. Ginsberg 
sat opposite her at table. When the meal 
was over and everyone was politely 
sipping coffee, Allen pulled a joint from 
his pocket, lit it, inhaled, sighed, and 
offered it to Dame Edith. She smiled 
slightly and said: ‘No thanks, dear boy, 
they always bring me out in spots’.” 


. , , 


The new edition of the National Council 
for Civil Liberties’ booklet, Handbook of 
Citizen’s Rights, was the victim of a 
surprise attack on the front page of last 
Sunday’s The People. In the article, the 
former Attorney-General, Lord Shaw- 


cross, described the booklet as “a useful 
guide for the inexperienced criminal.” 
The People’s own description read: ‘It 
tells members of the public how to make 
difficulties for the police when, during 
crime investigations, they wish to search 
People in the street.” 

The National Council describes the book- 
let in rather different terms: “It is a 
reference booklet with a two-fold aim: 
to explain the law in such a way that 
the reader may avoid breaking it; and 
to set out the powers of the police and 
other authorities so that if conflict 
should arise he may be sure of his 
rights.” A slight difference of emphasis 
somewhere. 

e * * 


A book by a serving Canadian army 
officer which discusses the problems aris- 
ing from nuclear warfare, announced for 
publication last month, has been “ in- 
definitely postponed,” the publishers 
told Peace News last Friday. The book, 
Megamurder, by E. L. M. Burns, was 
announced in the catalogue of Harrap, 
the publishers. A spokesman for the firm 
said that the author had run into trouble 
with the Canadian government over the 
book, and no publication date for it 
could now be given. 
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Amnesty International: 
conscience in action 


In the early evening of December 9, a 
man called Heinz Brandt stepped forward 
in St Paul’s Cathedral and lit a candle 
surrounded by barbed wire. A _ large 
audience, of all denominations and none, 
watched, profoundly moved. For Heinz 
Brandt is a very particular man, and his 
lighting of this very special candle had a 
unique significance. 


The burning candle surrounded by 
barbed wire is the symbol of Amnesty 
International, and last year, also on the 
eve of Human Rights Day, it was lit for 
Heinz Brandt himself by his wife. Then 
Brandt had been chosen by Amnesty 
International as its Prisoner of the Year 
for 1963; the particular prisoner of 
conscience whose case symbolises all the 
intolerance and persecution of men and 
women against which Amnesty Inter- 
national fights. 


The first Prisoner of the Year was Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, in 1962 - the movement 
only started in 1961. Today this ‘ Mus- 
lim Gandhi” has been freed by the 
Pakistani authorities. Heinz Brandt, a 
veteran social democrat and_ trade 
unionist who, having survived Nazi per- 
secution, fell foul of the East German 
authorities with whom he tried to work 
after the war in order to reconstruct his 
homeland, is also now at liberty, though 
living in West Germany. 

Having in 1962 and 1963 adopted 
Prisoners of the Year from the Afro- 


Amnesty International 


invites inquiries about membership and 
its work, addressed to 12 Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, London E.C.4. Membership 
costs £1 a year with receipt of the annual 
report only, £2 with receipt of all bul- 
letins and publications, and £3 for the 
affiliation of groups or organisations. 


Asian and Eastern worlds, Amnesty 
International has in 1964 chosen from 
the West. No case could better illustrate 
the howling shame of so many Western 
countries than that of Dr Maria Julieta 
Gandara of Portugal. 


Dr Gandara was working in the hospital 
service in Angola when she was arrested 
in the summer of 1959. She was 42 years 
old, and she lived with her husband and 
1$-year-old son in Luanda, the capital of 
Angola. She had come to Angola with 
no ulterior political motives, but what 
she saw of Portuguese repression there 
led her to sympathise publicly with the 
struggle of Africans for human rights. 
She voiced her convictions repeatedly, 
but, as far as is known, she joined no 
party or particular group and took no 
specific political action. 

At the secret trial which followed her 
arrest, Dr Gandara was charged under 
three counts: 

1. making a donation of 500 escudos 
(£7) to the MPLA (this is the non-Com- 
munist movement for the autonomy of 
Angola, of which the leader is Dr Ago- 
stinho Neto, the African-Angolan doctor 
with whose release from prison in 
Portugal Amnesty International was in- 
volved in 1962); 

2. inviting to dinner at her house a 
member of the MPLA; 

3. sending in an envelope addressed 
by herself to another person in Angola 
some literature printed by MPLA. 

At her first trial in 1959, and at her 
subsequent two trials, the prosecution 
has been unable to produce in court 
either the envelope allegedly in Dr 
Gandara’s writing or the literature. At 
her first trial, at which she was not 
allowed benefit of legal representation, 
Dr Gandara was sentenced to 12 months’ 
imprisonment. 

Under Portuguese law, this sentence is 
not sufficiently long to enable a court 
to add to it “security measures,” by 
which a prisoner at the end of his sen- 


Dr Maria Julieta Gandara, 
Amnesty’s Prisoner of the Year 
before her arrest 


tence may be detained indefinitely 
according to the discretion of the 
authorities. Accordingly, the prosecution 
appealed against the sentence, and at her 
second trial she was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, plus security 
measures. 

Dr Gandara appealed against this in- 
creased sentence, and her appeal was 
heard in Lisbon in November 1960, where 
the sentence was again increased, this 
time to four years’ imprisonment, plus 
security measures. 

Orwell himself could not have coined a 
neater “ newspeak ” term than “ security 
measures.” One hears a great deal of the 
soon to be suspended 90-day law in South 
Africa; but Dr Verwoerd may have a lot 
to learn from Dr Salazar. For in Portu- 
gal one can be kept imprisoned by 
administrative decree not for three 
months at a time, but for three years. It 
is under these security measures that 
Dr Gandara is now being kept imprison- 
ed, having finished her four-year 
sentence. 

Contrary to a statement contained in a 
letter from the Portuguese Consul in 
Cardiff, dated April 30, 1964, and 
addressed to David Roberts, a solicitor 
who is organiser of the Bristol Amnesty 
group which has adopted Dr Gandara, 
she is not in good health. The statement 
reads: “According to the competent 
authorities, there has not been detected 
in Dr Maria Julieta Gandara any sickness 
requiring any special treatment; her 
one condition is manifestly satisfac- 
ory.” 

We know, however, from Amnesty dele- 
gates who have on three occasions visited 
Dr Gandara that she is suffering from 
extreme debility and from a gastric 
ulcer. Her ulcer would require an opera- 
tion if she were physically fit enough to 
undergo surgical treatment at this time. 
In fact, her health is such that she is 
not able to take advantage even of the 
one hour’s exercise permitted each day. 
Under prison regulations at Caxias 
Prison, all women prisoners are required 
to walk around the yard during the 
exercise hour, and she is not fit enough 
to do this. Dr Gandara appears emaci- 
ae and much of her hair has fallen 
out. 

The Portuguese authorities have actually 
been quite inconsistent in their state- 
ments regarding Dr Gandara’s physical 
condition. While they maintain that she 
is in “ excellent health,” they also admit 
that they have offered her the services 
of outside medical specialists to attend 
to her intestinal condition and that she 
has refused this special privilege unless 
all other prisoners in Caxias Prison are 
given the same facilities. To other in- 
quiries from the Bristol group they have 
replied that all Portuguese prisoners 
receive splendid medical care “free of 
charge.” 

By actions such as those against Dr 
Gandara, Portugal, perhaps more than 
any other country, disfigures the face of 
democracy and freedom in the western 
world. The ceremony held in St Paul’s 
Cathedral this week by Amnesty Inter- 
national to mark the eve of Human 
Rights Day will, we hope, be but the first 
of many and mounting public demonstra- 
tions of moral outrage which will eventu- 
ally persuade the Portuguese government 
to release this fine and selfless woman 
and eventually the many other prisoners 
of conscience in Portugal, Angola and 
Mozambique. Strong in our convictions, 
we hope soon to see Dr Gandara reunited 
with her family. 

Yet we know only too wel) that, while 
there is a welcome “move out of 
prison” in countries like Egypt, 
Rumania and East Germany, intolerance 
and the persecution of dissenters grow 
apace in many parts of the world, and 
not least in many newly emerging nation- 
states. Our “threes groups” work for 
these persecuted individuals everywhere, 
adopting simultaneously one prisoner of 
conscience from an Eastern, Western 
and nopaligned country. Though our 
groups, after only three years, now 
number over 350, there is no shortage of 
candidates for adoption. 

What is more, prisoners of conscience, 
especially where they are “ potiticals,” 
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are as a gruesome rule treated worse in 
prison because they have spoken up for 
what they know to be right than crimi- 
nals who have done what they know to 
be wrong. To draw public attention to 
this appalling state of affairs, Amnesty 
International decided, at its international 
assembly held in Canterbury in Septem- 
ber, to attempt to investigate and pre- 
pare special reports on the conditions of 
prisoners of conscience. We shall work 
through and with organisations like the 
Red Cross where possible, and break new 
ground on our own where we must. The 
first need is for information. Thus, we 
are at present compiling a report on the 
condition of political prisoners in South 
Africa and on the effects and operation 
of the notorious 90-day law; we would 
welcome any information which readers 
can provide. 
Another acute problem with which 
Amnesty International is now concerning 
itself is the hasty passing and execution 
of death sentences in political cases. 
Almost every month, it seems, a coup 
d’etat or violent change of regime in 
some country or other results in sym- 
pathisers, and often members, of the 
ousted government being shot after some 
form of summary trial, too often held in 
secret. Clearly, a “ cooling-off’’ period 
during which the normal processes of 
judicial appeal could re-establish them- 
selves and wiser thoughts prevail would 
be most useful. Amnesty International, 
whose own impartiality was recently 
recognised when we were accorded the 
honour of consultative status with the 
UN’s Economie and Social Council, has 
had experts prepare a draft resolution 
for the UN General Assembly, calling on 
member governments to delay the carry- 
ing out of death sentences in political 
cases for at least six months, with a view 
ultimately to abolishing the death 
penalty in such cases altogether. 
On yet a wider front, we have prepared 
a resolution which, if passed by the 
General Assembly, would ensure the 
creation of a United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Human Rights, working 
roughly on the lines of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. The good work 
of the existing Human Rights commis- 
sion would, we believe, be greatly 
strengthened by the appointment of a 
High Commissioner, much as any effec- 
tive board of directors is strengthened 
by having a managing director to imple 
ment its decisions and to act on its behalf 
between board meetings. 
But what of the causes which produce 
prisoners of conscience? And what of 
the prisoners who, having suffered im- 
prisonment for their beliefs, are eventu- 
ally released? What has their ordeal 
done to them and their beliefs? Can 
they once more fit into the communities 
from which they were arbitrarily torn? 
Are they able, allowed or helped to earn 
their livelihood again? 
To answer questions like these, we would 
like to set up an Amnesty Internationa! 
research organisation. I am delighted 
that one of my own special assignments 
as the movement’s new  Secretary- 
General is to investigate how funds might 
best be obtained to do this. Through 
practical research and the publication of 
its results, we hope to focus yet further 
public attention on the persecution of 
dissenters. 
For a movement which started only three 
years ago, these are big tasks. But with 
the enlistment of ever more people, 
wishing to reach out across all artificial 
boundaries of nation, religion and ideo- 
logy to help their fellows wherever they 
may be persecuted, we shal] press on. 
While we broaden and deepen our work, 
its first purpose remains the seeking of 
amnesties and the provision of help for 
risoners of conscience. 
t was Voltaire who said: “ While I 
detest your opinions, I am ready to die 
that you might have the right to express 
them.” We feel the violation of this 
principle to be a scar of injustice dis- 
figuring the face of the earth, and we 
ask all those who share this feeling and 
conviction to join us in Amnesty Inter- 
national. 
Jack Halpern is Secretary-General of 
Amnesty International. 


_ 
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Kenneth Rexroth 


D. H. Lawrence-a prophet 
corrupted by naivety 


The Complete Poems of D. H. Lawrence, 
collected and edited by Vivian de 
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The Paintings of D. H. Lawrence, edited 
by Mervyn Levy, with essays by Harry 
T. Moore, Jack Lindsay, and Herbert 
Read. (Cory, Adams & Mackay, 
£3 15s.) 


At the height of the San Francisco 
Renaissance - the first focus of the post- 
World War II rejection of the war- 
making state, the exploitative economy 
of both capitalism and bolshevism, and 
the system of lies which those in power 
pretend is the Judao-Christian ethic - 
back in those gaudy and giddy days, 
there was a middle-aged anarchist 
woman who was always getting up in 
meetings and saying, ‘“ Comrades, why 
don’t we reprint Kropotkin’s Appeal to 
Youth and distribute it upon the campus 
at the University of California and San 
Francisco State College?’ She was quite 
convinced that that one simple act would 
bring the revolution a _ generation 
nearer, 

Lawrence is one of those people like 
Emma Goldman, Isadora Duncan or 
Henry Miller, whom the aged persist in 
assuming appeal to youth. Youth have 
never heard of Emma Goldman or Isa- 
dora Duncan. Henry Miller makes them 
giggle. Lawrence, I am afraid, exasper- 
ates them. So many revolutions have 
been won in our century and found not 
worth the winning: as Paul Mattick once 
remarked, Hitler fulfilled the entire 
emergency programme of the Communist 
Manifesto and in addition made May Day 
a legal holiday. Few people are pre- 
pared to face the fact that the concen- 
tration camp (not the extermination 
camp) represented juridically, theoreti- 
cally, on paper, the most progressive 
penological notions. But of all the revo- 
lutions which have come home to roost, 
the sexual revolution has turned out to 
be the most unwieldy cuckoo of all. 

It was D. H. Lawrence's great mis- 
fortune that he permitted himself to be 
swept up in a fugitive cause and to 
become the prophet and polemicist of a 


A San Francisco writer and painter, 
Kenneth Rexroth’s many works of poetry 
and criticism include “The Selected 
Poems of D. H. Lawrence” (New Direc- 
tions, 1948). His most recent book is 
“Natural Numbers ” (New Directions). 


religion which could not, by very defini- 
tion, outlive the generation which gave 
birth to it. What we call Victorian 
morality was remarkably short-lived and 
more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. Prior to the appearance of 
the Prince Consort, British life was the 
wonder of Europe for its sluttishness, 
debauchery was institutionalised in the 
highest and the lowest places. When 
Lawrence started his attack on Victorian 
morality, Edward VII had already lived 
in lechery and died in ignominy. 


Lawrence, himself a provincial, was 
unaware he had been eaten by the bear, 
that he was beating in a door which had 
long since been removed from its hinges 
and that his novels only reflected the 
curious customs of Lady Ottoline Mor- 
rell’s circle or the reserved banques of 
the Café Royale. Throughout his career 
he tried valiantly to etherialise what was 
in fact foolishness. His courage was a 
function of his naivety. It is this incon- 
gruity, and the ill-temper which it en- 
gendered in Lawrence and which cor- 
rupts much of what he writes, that 
exasperates those readers who have come 
to maturity long after the sexual 
revolution was over. 


During his residence in Taos, Lawrence 
carried on an affair with a very beautiful 
and passionate woman, tubercular like 
himself, which for complicated, clandes- 
tine subterfuges could not be surpassed 
in all the annals of the small-town 
ministry. Nevertheless, at parties at 
Mabel Dodge’s, when everybody was full 
of sugar moon and dancing around half 
or all naked and whooping and hooting 
and making like Geronimo, if anybody 
told an off-colour joke, Lawrence would 
turn beet red and then snow white and 
leave the room, speechless with rage. It 
is this incongruity which corrupted him 
as a man, as a prophet and as a stylist. 


He suffered another corruption too, a 
literal one. If one of the major factors 
in the tragedy of Sinclair Lewis was 
pustular acne, tuberculosis was equally 
a factor in that of Lawrence. He was a 
sick man. Not only that, but neither he 
nor his wife nor his friends would face 
the simple medical facts of the disease. 
They all acted like peasants who believe 
that if you refuse to admit the existence 
of disease, it will go away. As Lawrence 
lay coughing out his lungs, his family 
and friends persisted in saying to each 
other, “ Well, you know, Bert always 


was bronchial.” Lawrence’s irritability, 
his revulsion for society, his sexuality, 
all reflect morning faintness, 4 p.m. fever 
and night sweats. 


I’m not saying this just to be nasty. 
These are facts that must be coped with 
in a literary _as well as in a medical 
diagnosis of Lawrence. Koch's bacillus 
did not invalidate Lawrence as an artist 
any more than spirochetes invalidated 
Baudelaire or Nietszche. The men were 
destroyed by the micro-organisms; this 
took time to do and the ravages are 
manifest in their work, but the poets and 
the philosopher survived. But they can- 
not be evaluated without taking those 
ravages into account. It is simply 
ignorant to talk about the philosophical 
significance of Nietszche’s delusions 
when his brain was being eaten up. 


A very great deal survives in Lawrence, 
He is certainly one of the major poets 
of the twentieth century, along with 
Guillaume Apollinaire and William Car- 
los Williams. He is one of the leaders 
in the rejection of rhetoric and sym- 
bolism and the return of poetry to 
colloquial honesty and _ presentational 
immediacy. This was one of the remark- 
able bouleversements in the history of 
the human sensibility. It put to rest 
once and for ali many of the major 
aesthetic quarrels that have dogged 
literature since Euripides and Sophocles 
(the conflict of classicism and romanti- 
cism, form and content, architecture and 
emotion), and fulfilled countless pro- 
grammes of the sort promulgated in the 
preface to Lyrical Ballads or in the 
Imagist Manifesto. 


However, the critic whose apparatus 
prevents him from realising this is going 
to have trouble dealing with Lawrence; 
he is hardly the sort of person qualified 
to introduce his Collected Poems. Vivian 
de Sola Pinto is as whimsical a choice 
for such a task as Diana Trilling was for 
the Viking Portable Lawrence. She en- 
gages in amorphous argument with a 
minor American academic critic of the 
now-forgotten reactionary generation, 
Professor R. P. Blackmur. 

These people were left in the ditch of 
the high road of literary history thirty 
years ago in America. Alas, for England 
- over there they have just discovered 
Professor Yvor Winters in all his rigour. 
The rigor mortis of the Movement has 
moved inexorably as the glaciers from 
Redbrick to Oxbridge and Camford, as 


One of D. H. Lawrence’s paintings. 
Lawrence, says Kenneth Rexroth, 
“painted for relaxation, not least 
the relaxation of sexual tensions. 
His paintings are rather silly... .” 


those venerable institutions have sunk 
to the same dead level of mediocrity. 
Under the leadership of those ageing 
imitators of John Galsworthy, the angry 
young men, British writers have forgot- 
ten the very existence of the common 


market of the international intellectual 
community. 


Mrs de Sola Pinto is worried because 
D. H. Lawrence writes free verse, and 
she bravely attempts to defend his new- 
fangledness against the traditionalist 
strictures of Professor Blackmur. She is 
under the impression that the colloquial 
clumsiness of his rhymed verse is not 
deliberate. Her preface, as an introduc- 
tion to Lawrence for people who have 
never read him, is completely misleading. 
Nothing is to be gained by discussing 
Lawrence in such militantly provincial 
and anachronistic terms. 


As a stylistic introduction to Lawrence’s 
poetry, I can think of nothing better 
than to reprint verbatim the students’ 
analyses of his early poem, Piano, from 
Ivor Richards’ Practical Criticism. Law- 
rence was not only a consummate artist 
but an exquisite sensibility. He was able 
to weigh and measure that sensibility 
with amazing exactitude until fever 
distracted his poise; and it is only this 
lack of balance that injures his later 
poems. 

Several of his poems in Birds, Beasts 
and Flowers, and his death poem, Blue 
Gentians, are the perfect expression of 
what in England was called the imagist 
aesthetic. They are quite the equal of 
anything by Apollinaire, Reverdy or 
William Carlos Williams. The only 
English poem of the period that com- 
pares with them is Ford Madox Ford’s 
L’Oubli, Temps de Sécheresse. Lawrence 
may have been sick, but poetry like this 
will always be a life-giving metaphor for 
literature, a mithridate for the young 
poet. For the layman it will always be 
a permanently memorable experience, 
more real than real. That, after all, is all 
Lawrence wanted. 

There is another aspect of Lawrence that 
needs to be faced but which is usually 
dodged by everyone except the more 
tendentious Marxist critics. Like Yeats, 
Stephan George, T. S. Eliot, Valery, 
Unamuno, Ezra Pound and von Hoffmans- 
thal, Lawrence was a dedicated spokes- 
man for what Joseph Freeman thirty 
years ago called the fascist unconscious. 
Note the “f” is in lower case. Lawrence 
did not live to see the horrors of Nazism, 
but the Nibelungen Geist that haunted 
Frieda’s relatives aroused in him only 
amused contempt, as did the more trivial 
popinjay antics of Mussolini’s minions. 
Nevertheless Lawrence was anti-humane, 
anti-humanist and  anti-humanitarian, 
like most of the leading poets of the 
international community of the first half 
of the twentieth century. Mistral - 
Marinetti - Mayakovsky - Genet - a pro- 
gress from the ridiculous to the in- 
famous. Unfortunatey, Lawrence is 
caught in the middle of this tradition 
along with the greatest of his contem- 
poraries. 

It is true that the exponents of human- 
Ism were frauds. In Europe they were 
proved so by the First World War. In 
America, where by an historical accident 
they were given the chance to act per- 
sonally in committee, they were proven 
malevolent frauds by the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, 

But this does not mean that humanism 
is a fraud. Nor does it excuse an anti- 
humane way of life. Lawrence once re- 
marked that the beastliness of man to 
man increased in proportion to the 
growth in membership of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
the perfection of painless dentistry. This 
is probably true, but it does not excuse 
Ernest Hemingway's attendance at bull- 
fights. er 

This question is usually dismissed as one 
of the out-of-date concerns of the thirties. 
It is not. And some day it is going to 
be necessary to revaluate book by book 
and almost sentence by sentence the 
moral meaning of the leading poets of 
the first half of the twentieth century. 
Since Lawrence occupies so exposed a 
position in this context, he would make 
an excellent subject for the first 
chapter. 

The polemics of the thirties were very 
far from settling the matter, since both 
sides of the controversy were in fact 
militant anti-humanists, whatever they 
called themselves. In America one sect 
of them did in fact cal] themselves 
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The Journals of David E. Lilienthal, 


Vol I and II. 
each.) 


There are times when men seem to have 
greater freedom to shape the future 
than in others, periods when the course 
of events appears to have a_plasticity 
which invites creative action. These may 
also be the years of greatest human 
tragedy, when the vision appears but 
leadership fails and opportunities are 
discarded. In the brief perspective of 
less than two decades, the first year after 
the close of World War J] now has these 
characteristics. 

War-weary populations were receptive to 
fresh concepts, and thoughtful men 
seemed in agreement that the new form 
of almost unlimited energy released at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki made obsolete 
traditional political units. Influential 
individuals everywhere talked of the 
creation of a new world. Henry Stimson, 
an American Secretary of War who had 
spent almost half a century as a vigorous 
proponent of conventional nationalistic 
policies, wrote a memorandum for 
President Truman in September 1945, 
urging the sharing of his nation’s most 
powerful weapon with its most powerful 
rival, the Soviet Union. Yet eighteen 
months after Stimson’s action the Tru- 
man Doctrine was proclaimed, commit- 
ting the United States to a cold war 
posture and a containment policy which 
for seventeen years has been the major 
guide for American policy-makers. 

‘The story of the bungling of the great 
opportunities of 1945-46, which might 
have produced effective international 
control of atomic energy, becomes clearer 
with the publication of the Lilienthal 
diaries. David Lilienthal, a midwestern 
lawyer of Hungarian immigrant parents, 
was appointed to the board of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority by Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1933. A capable administra- 
tor, he became the chairman of TVA in 
1939; the first volume of his journals 
covers the long struggle of that pioneer- 
ing effort at regional planning against 
the private electric power interests and 
their agents in Congress. 

In 1945 Truman picked Lilientha] to 
become chairman of a panel to draft the 
first proposals for the international con- 
trol of atomic energy. From that post 
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Humanists - as of course did Zhdanov in 
the last bloody hours of Stalin. 

There’s not much to say about the book 
of Lawrence’s paintings. I have the 
original book. It has become completely 
unobtainable and fabulously expensive. 
It is good to have this one with more 
and better reproductions, that is if you 
are a Lawrentian. 

Like most famous people, Lawrence was 
indulged and self-indulged. Like Henry 
Miller, he was persuaded that he was a 
painter. Painting is hard work and the 
business of professionals. Lawrence was 
not as skilled an amateur as Winston 
Churchill or Dwight Eisenhower - much 
less Estlin Cummings. He painted for 
relaxation, not least the relaxation of 
sexual tensions. His paintings are rather 


he was named the first chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; his second 
volume records his years in that agency 
until his retirement in 1950. 
The production of the bombs which 
killed almost 200,000 Japanese had been 
under the contro! of General Leslie 
Groves, who had the habit of riding 
rough-shod over any opponents and 
tolerating no criticism. In October 1945 
Groves’ congressional allies tried to ram 
through legislation which would have 
kept all atomic development under mili- 
tary control. A small group of congress- 
men with support of some _ scientists 
blocked this move. Instead Truman 
named an advisory commission to deal 
with the future of the bomb and atomic 
energy. Out of this group came the 
Acheson-Lilienthal report, in March 1946. 
The commission proposed the creation of 
an international atomic development 
authority with exclusive contro] over all 
dangerous aspects of atomic energy, 
national activity in these areas was to be 
outlawed. The drafters had some grasp 
of the extent of Soviet distrust, and they 
were prepared to make some concessions 
to win the Russian co-operation essential 
to a workable world plan. 
The release of the proposals brought 
strong criticism from the military and 
congressional chauvinists, who wanted 
the United States to dominate any inter- 
national programme, while still building 
and controlling its own bombs. Truman 
responded by naming Bernard Baruch, a 
New York financier and World War I 
government administrator, to present the 
programme to the United Nations. Here 
the shocking bungling of this vital diplo- 
matie venture begins; Baruch was 75, 
exceedingly vain and unwilling to learn. 
Lilienthal quotes him as rejecting brief- 
ing, saying that “he wasn’t much on 
technical scientific stuff, but he could 
smell his way through it all.” Worse 
still, he picked as his advisers two men 
who already burned with cold war 
fervour. Baruch is quoted as having told 
Robert Oppenheimer: 
“Don’t let those associates of mine 
worry you. Hancock is pretty ‘ Right,’ 
but (with a wink) I’ll watch him. Searls 
is smart as a whip, but he sees Reds 
under every bed.” 
One of these advisers proposed that no 


silly, just like the verses he wrote for 
such purposes. 

Some of them - red, naked males with 
Abyssinian faces and mountainous 
women with Brunhildian bottoms - are 
diagnostic Krankenkunst, slightly crazy 
fantasies of himself and Frieda. The 
whole book is one of those embarrassing, 
historically important documents so vital 
to the history of literature, but so ex- 
pendable by good taste. 

Finally to return to the Collected Poems: 
as a final editio princeps it leaves nothing 
to be desired. Juvenilia and variora and 
dismembra rejecta, all are here, edited, 
collated and printed with loving care. It 
is hard to see how, barring the discovery 
of a trunkful of unknown manuscripts, 
this edition will ever be superseded. 


David Lilienthal in 1949 


William L. Neumann 
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1946 - the year 
of lost chances 


Lilienthal, Baruch 
control of atomic 


agreement be made until a survey team 
was admitted to the Soviet Union in 
order to inform the United States about 
the extent of Russian uranium resources 
and their use. If the Russians refused 
he had no doubt as to what direct action 
the American military should take. 
Baruch was determined that the initial 
Russian move must be to waive veto 
power on joining the international pro- 
gramme. Acheson and Lilienthal were 
horrified at this approach and felt with 
Oppenheimer that there could be no 
hope for Russian agreement on this basis. 
Presented with the problem of Baruch, 
Secretary of State Byrnes told Acheson: 
“ This is the worst mistake I have ever 
made. But we can’t fire him now, not 
with all the other trouble.” 
It was the “Baruch plan,” then, which 
was presented to the United Nations. The 
Russians rejected it, pointing out that it 
was designed to permit the Americans to 
retain their bombs and atomic plants 
indefinitely, while Russian uranium 
would be taken over and controlled by 
the Atomic Development Agency at once. 
Baruch was unyielding; he said: 
“ America can get what she wants if 
She insists on it. After all, we've got 
it (the bomb) and they haven’t and 
won't have for a long time to come.” 
With this premise the first and only 
major American effort to establish inter- 
national contro} collapsed. 
Lilienthal’s diaries also record the run- 
ning battle between the AEC and the 
military establishment with its sym- 
pathetic civilian supporters. One member 
of the AEC, Lewis Strauss, was won over 
to the military viewpoint. (Strauss later 
became chairman of the AEC and recent- 
ly capped his career by serving as 
“scientific adviser”’ to Barry Goldwater 
in the presidential campaign.) The 
Pentagon claimed that civilian control 
meant “ softness,” particularly in respect 
to security; it pressed for the programme 
of suspicion as a cause of discharge 
which eventually drove Oppenheimer 
from government service. Lilienthal 
discovered, however, that the Groves 
regime had bungled its security pro- 
gramme; some 17,000 blueprints of the 
bomb-making process had disappeared, 
some of them turning up as “ souvenirs " 
in the possession of individuals who had 
worked on the project. 
Lilienthal records his shock when 
General Marshall told him that Japan 
had been scheduled to receive twelve 
atomic bombs before the American in- 
vasion. Poison gas had also been pre- 
pared, and Marshall had favoured its use. 
The general made no mention of the 
international covenants against the use 
of gas, but remarked that Churchill had 
opposed its use, fearing that the Germans 
could use it more effectively against 
British cities. Throughout this conversa- 
tion on the processes of exterminating 
masses of people Lilienthal noted that 
Marshall “‘spoke with such gentleness, 
(which is the way he always does, soft 
husky voice and soft features).” 
No figures are given, but Lilienthal’s 
notations suggest that bomb production 


and the 
energy 


continued at a rapid pace in the years 
before the first Soviet explosion in the 
autumn of 1949. At one point, on being 
given the inventory, Truman said, “ Boy, 
we could blow a hole clean through the 
earth!’ But the measurement of mili- 
tary needs seems to have come out of a 
climate of sustained hysteria. Several 
months after Truman’s remark about 
future bomb capacity, in April 1949, the 
joint chiefs of staff called for a substan- 
tial increase in bomb production. Lilien. 
thal was bold enough to inquire as to 
what new formidable rival had appeared, 
but he notes no answer from the Penta- 
gon. It was in this atmosphere that the 
Secretary of Defence, James Forrestal, 
had the psychological breakdown which 
was to result in his suicide. 

It seems clear that the top Pentagon 
officers and their aides had hecome 
prisoners of the bomb, and of a diaboli- 
cal view of the Soviet Union which could 
ascribe unlimited aggressive plans to 
Moscow without being questioned. This 
ring of fantasy is clearly seen in the 
discussions over the question of launch. 
ing a programme to build the hydrogen 
bomb. One factor which pressed for its 
development was a leak by an irrespon- 
sible and chauvinistic senator that con- 
sideration was in process of a “super 
bomb.” Since anything “super” had a4 
favourable connotation to an unthinkin 

public, the Truman administration hesi- 
tated to reject the new weapon. But 
probably more influential was the con- 
stantly repeated statement that the 
atomic bomb had for four years success- 
fully prevented the Russians from over- 
running Europe. If one deterrent was 
good, by the logic of fools a “ super- 
deterrent” was presumably a “ super- 
good.” 

No substantial evidence has ever been 
presented to show that the Soviet Union 
had any plans for a military sweep into 
Western Europe; a great deal of evidence 
points to the contrary. But like the 19th- 
century British fear that the Russians 
were always preparing to cross the 
Himalayas to conquer India, this myth 
seems to have shaped policy and action. 
Containment thus required unlimited 
numbers of bombs and continued testing 
of weapons, completely dwarfing and 
undermining any continued efforts to 
find a new international basis for chain- 
ing the atomic monster. 

Lilienthal’s notations end a few months 
before the outbreak of the Korean War 
and the subsequent era of McCarthyism 
which froze the American cold war pos- 
ture still further. His recording of the 
views of key individuals on the atomic 
energy issue, buried amidst much trivia 
and often deadened by banal comments, 
are the raw materials of an _ historic 
tragedy whose dimensions still remain 
unknown. 


William L. Neumann teaches American 
history at Goucher College in Baltimore, 
Maryland. He is the author of “ America 
Encounters Japan: from Perry to Mac- 
Arthur” (Johns Hopkins Press), which 
was reviewed in Peace News on April 24, 
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FAMILY OF A POET 


The Collected Poems of Wilfred Owen, 
edited with an introduction and notes 
by Cecil Day-Lewis, with a Memoir by 
Edmund Blunden. (Chatto & Windus, 
21s.) 


Journey from Obscurity. Memoirs of the 
Owen family. Vol II, Youth, by Harold 
Owen. (Oxford University Press, 35s.) 


W. B. Yeats omitted war poems from his 
Ozford Book of Modern Verse. His judg- 
ments were not in thrall to sentiment. A 
taste for Owen’s poetry seemed to him 
to involve readers in feelings which 
would be vicarious. Characteristically he 
expressed his sympathy with Owen, for 
the suffering he had endured, whilst 
rejecting the poetry from his anthology. 
But the fashion for reading Owen’s 
poetry has endured, and the new edition 
of his Collected Poems has been embel- 
lished with variant versions, and with 
pertinent quotations from Owen’s letters. 
In his introduction, Cecil Day-Lewis 
quotes excerpts from letters which had 
been already quoted by Edmund Blun- 
den in the memoir, which is reprinted as 
an appendix to the book. Mr Day-Lewis’s 
essay is valuable as a record of the re- 
sponse which Owen’s poetry evoked in 
young poets in the post-World War I 
decades. As such it complements Ben- 
jamin Britten’s testimony, the War 
geauiem, to a text derived in part from 
wen. 


Whilst Ivor Gurney and Alan Seeger 
(from the First), Alun Lewis and Sidney 
Keyes from the Second World War have 
been almost entirely forgotten, Owen, 
Brooke, Edward Thomas and Keith 
Douglas are still read - presumably for 
pleasure. 


Wilfred Owen was born in 1893, and he 
died in 1918. Harold Owen was born in 
1897. This second volume in the pro- 
ected trilogy narrates the family 
chronicle to 1913. Evidently the motive 
which impelled him to write was love, 
uncorrupted by loss and time, and an 
earnest wish to portray his family. Truth 
is the core of these Memoirs. 


“Tt was my wandering through the 
dark streets and in and out of the vice- 
ridden haunts of Callao, Valparaiso, 
Bahia Blanca .. . and a hundred others 
with similar . . . names that crystal- 
lised for me so much of what I sensed 
was the fullness and rich ripeness of 
existence. This richness that wove 
itself out of the tangled skein of sea- 
faring entranced me... . At the time 
I was not able to recognise the satis- 
faction that came to me from this 
demanding extraction of experience for 
what it really was - the savouring of 
poetry; the poetry of crude and violent 
living, the poetry of virility and stark 
reality. 


“JT am convinced that, while perhaps 
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seemingly trivial . . . this observance 
of rites and small ceremonies, the 
ritual of splitting up the days into 
ordered routine was the most impor- 
tant thing in our young lives, the 
striving to maintain decency - in its 
best sense - and general all-round nice- 
ness was responsible more than any- 
thing else for our strength as a unit 
and a family. It was through this that 
poverty, sickness and pressing anxiety 
were all... kept at bay.” 


The emphasis is never warped; conven- 
tional notions of propriety, religion and 
glamour are disregarded. 


The author’s talent as a draughtsman was 
recognised at Shrewsbury College of 
Art; he was invited to teach there. His 
parents withheld their consent: to main- 
tain Wilfred and their other two children 
was a financial burden. To ease this 
Harold was apprenticed to the sea, when 
he was fourteen. 
The illustrations which adorn this 
volume include examples of his water- 
colour sketches, redolent of deep feeling: 
portraits of the sea. 
Mr Owen is unambiguous; he eschews 
the glib formulas which are _a functional 
vice in “ polite” memoirs. His ineradic. 
able beliefs are expressed with a beguil- 
ing directness. 

“T saw things, as I thought, for what 

they really were. .. . Out of the arro- 


Aid, trade and investment 


Malcolm Caldwell replies to Peter Williams 


There are a number of points on which 
Mr Williams should be taken up in his 
review of The Anatomy of Foreign Aid 
(November 13). 


Mr Williams takes issue with Walter 
Birmingham on whether lack of capital 
is the major limiting factor holding back 
developing countries, and argues that, 
far from this being the case, these coun- 
tries could get capital if they had “ well 
worked out and sound economic pro- 
jects.” Certainly, if “sound” means in 
accord with the theological private enter- 

rise canons of the IMF and the World 

ank - i.e, “sound” in the City, market 
or accountant’s sense. 


Mr Williams subscribes to the “ absorp- 
tive capacity’ school. However, as Ben- 
ham (Economic Aid to Underdeveloped 
Countries) has pointed out, if a country 
is prepared to accept aid there need be 
no limit to ‘absorptive capacity.” The 
aiding agency or government could 
supply everything needed, from the 
Initial selection of project, through its 
planning, to construction, and training of 
local personnel. If necessary, the donor 
could build roads, railways, workers’ 
housing, and other needed amenities, 
and, again if necessary, import lorries, 
rolling-stock, food, and all kinds of labour 
in addition to the highly skilled per- 
sonnel. 


No amount of. political inefficiency on 
the part of the government of the receiv- 
ing country need interfere with the 
successful implementation and launching 
of the new project, only granted good 
will to the donor and the project. 
Incidentally, I note that on the question 
of Birmingham’s suggestion of doubling 
the magnitude of British aid, Roy 
Harrod, one of the most distinguished 
living economists, makes a similar pro- 
posal in The British Economy (p 100). 


Mr Williams questions the advantage of 
grants over loans. The point here is that 
a Joan, especially one at a “ commercial ” 
rate of interest, such as Western ones 
have tended to be, can really only be 
economically used for certain kinds of 
projects holding out the prospect of 
fairly quick direct returns. They cannot 
be used appropriately for the creation 
of social capital - roads, railways, hos- 
pitals, houses, schools - offering an infra- 
structure, which is one of the most 


“ 
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needed tasks in the developing countries. 
Another point about loans is that of 
course the long-term out-turn is a net 
transfer of capital from the poor borrow- 
ing country to the rich lending country. 


Mr Williams raises the question of terms 
of trade. This is a variation of Colin 
Clark’s numbers game, where the secret 
lies in the selection of the base year. 
At the outset, it should be pointed out 
that the whole concept of swinging terms 
of trade “wiping out” economic ald 
probably started with a UN report, which 
argued that a change of only 5% in 
average export prices of primary Ppro- 
ducing countries would be roughly 
equivalent to the annual inflow of 
private and public capital, and of govern- 
nee grants, to underdeveloped coun- 
ries. 


Certainly it is true that if you take 
1937-38 as base year, the industrialised 
countries may be said to be still trying 
to make good the ground lost in the war. 
On the other hand, with 1948 as base 
year (1948 = 100), the index number for 
primary products in 1961 is 85, and for 
manufactured goods 107, and the post- 
war secular trend has definitely been 
against primary producers. 


Nobody argues that some level of pri- 
mary product prices is “normal” and 
should be permanently enshrined, re- 
gardless of changes in long-term demand, 
etc. But the kinds of capricious varia- 
tions in prices primary producers are 
exposed to are indefensible. As Professor 
Silcock (Readings in Malayan Economics) 
has pointed out, no_ industrialised 
country is subject to 30% changes in 
national income in the course of a single 
year just because the worid market so 
decrees. Even rich countries would be 
heavily strained, to say the least, by such 
blows. Yet this is the present situation 
for countries heavily dependent on a 
handful of products subject to violent 
oscillations. 


Within recent periods of 18 months, the 
price of lead fell to £50 a ton, and then 
rose to £80, while that of sugar fell to 
below £20 a ton, and then rose to over 
£100. Such swings make mockery of the 
development plans of affected countries. 

There are few arguments against inter- 
national price stabilisation and main- 
tenance which could not also be levelled 


against the policies adopted in the 
Western countries to maintain farm in- 
comes. More attention should be given 
to carefully thought out, flexible and 
workable schemes, such as that devised 
by Mr L. St Clare Grondona (see Utilis- 
ing World Abundance, 1958, and a recent 
article in the Westminster Bank Review, 
May 1964). 


I am asked by Mr Williams about the 
efficiency of UN-administered projects. I 
should say to begin with that I do not 
consider that there is any long-term 
alternative to multilateralism through 
agencies of the UN, with whatever neces- 
sary improvements. This is in line with 
the views of such authorities as Professor 
Benham in the standard work cited 
above, and many others. 


On the question of efficiency, surely no 
one queries the high standards of bodies 
like the ILO? All UN agencies have the 
advantage over national aid schemes in 
being free of the pressure to “tie” aid; 
most bilateral agreements specify pur- 
chases from the donor country, and this 
clearly reduces the economic value of 
the aid by preventing optimum utilisa- 
tion. 

Another advantage of the UN agencies is 
a psychological one, that advice is less 
likely to be resented; a representative 
of one government advising nationals of 
another is unlikely to be firm in pressing 
his advice in case he is charged with 
undue interference or neo-colonialism or 
what not. 


Finally, I agree with Andrew Shonfield 
(The Attack on World Poverty) that 


while the shortcomings of the UN. 


agencies are well-known and publicised, 
the shortcomings of national projects 
are, though less often in the public eye, 
just as great - ranging as he says from 
the excessively unambitious to the extra- 
vagant and ineffectual. He might have 
added the politically and economically 
dubious. 


The faults of the UN agencies can be 
remedied. We are beginning to know 
clearly what they are. It is to be hoped 
that the present Labour government will 
take the initiative in re-tooling the 
agencies, and in particular in pushing 
the Special Fund, so cherished by the 
poor countries and so frequently sabot- 
aged by the rich. 


gance of my extreme youth I thought 
to myself how dull and dreary they 
were. . . . The uncertainties of the 
outside world, with all its beauty .. . 
pulled at me... .” 


Of his parents: “Now I sensed with 
certainty that they had lost control of 
their own journey and could only look 
forward to the struggle to remain with- 
in the comparative safety of their own 
narrow track. Control and ambition of 
their own lives was dissipated. .. .” 


“I had a fine, clear sense of im- 
materialism, the immediate moment 
was unimportant, my _ touchable 
surroundings became insignificant so 
that everything - my own small ven- 
ture of going to sea, my own future 
comforts, hazards or dislikes - seemed 
to melt away to utter unimportance in 
a way which for me in those short 
hours became absolute. Out of the 
dark and unknown swirl of the past, 
there uprose in me a conviction of an 
Innate propensity; a connection with 
existence that had never ceased to live 
in the aeons before I was born... . 
Long years afterwards I recognised it 
for what it was - the rhymed cry of 
the family and the song of my ances- 
tors calling, urging and warning me. 
. . It was the song of the blood of 
men and women, long returned to the 
earth herself, mixed with the nearer 
love-bonds of parentage and the drag 
of shared blood snd the passage from 
a common ancient womb. I had broken 
through the invisible boundaries, the 
inside of which marked safety - or, if 
not safety, protection. I was out of the 
envelope and it was from the lairs and 
the barrows in the dark mountains that 
its song and warning was floating down 
to me....” 
Elemental joy has seldom been manifest 
in words with such urgent precision. 
What else happened to Harold Owen? 
The question will haunt every reader of 
this book. These Memoirs were evidently 
written in recent years; the reflective 
ripeness of Mr Owen’s commentary on 
youthful exploration should prove in- 
structive - to the heart and the head. His 
family will long be remembered through 
this affecting chronicle. 


Alan Denson is a frequent contributor 
to Peace News. He has edited several 
books on the Irish poet A. E. 
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On the march 
In Zanzibar 


December 8: Soldiers of the Zanzibar 


People’s Liberation Army parade with 
Russian anti-tank guns. Other Russian 
weapons have recently been received in 
Zanzibar; East Germany is supplying 
housing experts and China farm- 
workers. 


In early November The Times reported 
that the Revolutionary Council of Zanzi- 
bar, many of whose members were 
trained in China and Russia, had 
arrested three hundred “ counter-revolu- 
tionary” opponents of the new govern- 
ment in what The Times called “a new 
wave of terror.” While the Liberation 
Army, the armed force of the Revolu- 
tionary Council, has been officially 
merged with the army of the new United 
Republic of Tanzania (formerly Tan- 
ganyika and Zanzibar) it is reported that 
President Nyerere’s attempts to bring 
the island under the protective mantle of 
the Republic have had little effect in 
easing the tensions that continue to 
trouble Zanzibar since the revolution last 
January in which the sultan was deposed. 
President Nyerere is to visit Zanzibar 
shortly. 
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US peace women in trouble again 


On November 19 Dagmar Wilson and 
Donna Allen of the Women Strike for 
Peace were subpoenaed to testify before 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. The date of their appearance 
was December 7, at which time the two 
women were told their hearing would be 
in executive (secret) session. The subject 
of the interrogation was to be their role 
in inviting the Japanese peace leader 


Call to end 
US part in 
Vietnam war 


A call has gone out from an ad hoc 
group of Americans for an end to the 
war in Vietnam. The appeal, which has 
been signed by Dorothy Day, A. J. Muste, 
Lewis Mumford, Dwight Macdonald, 
Sidney Lens, Bayard Rustin, I. F. Stone, 
Dagmar Wilson and Stewart Meacham, 
among others, states in part: 
“As Americans we are profoundly 
ashamed of the role our government 
has played and the actions it has 
initiated or condoned in South Viet- 
nam. We call upon President Johnson 
to declare an immediate cease fire on 
the part of American forces in South 
Vietnam, followed by their earliest 
possible withdrawal.” 


The appeal goes on to call for the im- 
mediate convening of a conference of all 
nations involved in the Vietnamese war, 
including mainland China, to create “an 
independent and neutral government in 
South Vietnam through free elections in 
which democratic, trade union and 
religious forces can all have an effective 
voice.” 

December 19 has been designated by the 
group as a national day of demonstra- 
tions demanding an end to American 
military involvement in Vietnam. 


In letters sent out to leading inter- 
national personalities soliciting their 
support for the demonstrations, A. J. 
Muste states that “the situation here is 
becoming such as was the situation in 
France when disgust with the Algerian 
war as a ‘dirty’ war developed.” 


Tibet: Chinese 
still resisted 


General Chang Kuo-hua, the Chinese 
military commander in Tibet, has dis- 
closed that the Chinese communists are 
continuing to meet with some resistance 
from Tibetans, a report from Hong Kong 
in last Monday’s issue of The Times 
stated. 

Acting in his capacity as second secretary 
of the working committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party in Tibet, General 
Chang delivered a political report to a 
meeting of the preparatory committee 
for the Tibet autonomous region in 
which he identified the rebellious ele- 
ment as the “ serf-owner class.” 


Professor K. Yasui to the United States 
for a ten-day lecture tour. Mrs Wilson 
and’ Mrs Allen refused to testify in 
secret session. 


J. F, Stone, in his Weekly for December 
14, reports that the HUAC session to 
which Mrs Wilson and Mrs Allen were 
subpoenaed was the tenth in a series of 
secret hearings begun last February to 
investigate the practice of the Justice 
and State Departments of admitting to 
the US by special waiver aliens other- 
wise “inadmissible under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (i.e. persons 
suspected of Communism).” 

Stone observes: “The target of the 


investigation this time is not Women 
Strike for Peace ... but State, a depart- 
ment HUAC (like McCarthy before it) 
regards with suspicion.’ Mrs Wilson and 
Mrs Allen were subpoenaed because they 
had gone in person to the State Depart- 
ment to ask for a visa for Professor 
Yasui in December 1963, 


On the day of the hearing, Stone reports 
that WSP “with sly and subversive 
femininity, flooded the hearing room and 
the corridors outside with flowers wired 
from all over the country (roses were 
individually offered to each subcommit- 
tee member but patriotically rejected). 

.. At the same time, 100 constitutional 


lawyers released a petition calling for 
the abolition of HUAC, calling it “a 
bureaucratic Big Brother (designed) to 
censor the opinions and associations of 
American citizens.” The _ petition’s 
signers include Thurman Arnold and 
Henry Steele Commager. 


For refusing to testify in secret session, 
Mrs Wilson and Mrs Allen were cited for 
contempt of Congress, a charge which 
could result in a trial and jail sentence. 
The women have appealed to all con- 
cerned groups and individuals to send 
immediate protests on their behalf to 
President Johnson and to American 
embassies abroad. 


How Ugandans saw the Congo 


A correspondent writes: The flying of 
Belgian paratroopers into Stanleyville, in 
American planes from a British base, has 
led to widespread accusations of “ aggres- 
sive imperialism.” It is claimed that the 
rescuing of the European hostages was 
merely a cloak for intervention in Congo- 
lese affairs in support of Tshombe’s 
forces, and that Belgian intervention 
precipitated the deaths of some of the 
hostages. 


This “nationalist” line is taken in the 
vernacular press and is generally sub- 
scribed to in Uganda. But it does not 
seem to have aroused such strong feel- 
ings here as elsewhere in East Africa. 
Members of the Youth League of 
Uganda’s_ ruling party, the Uganda 
People’s Congress, demonstrated outside 
the American Embassy in Kampala and 
sent a cable to President Johnson accus- 
ing the USA of being the “ ringleaders 
of world reaction and the mainstay of 
aggressive war.’ They called on the 


people of Africa to rise up and fight US 
imperialism. Only fifty people were in- 
volved in this demonstration, however, 
and there was no violence. 


University students are divided in their 
opinions, The Union passed a resolution 
condemning intervention, but there were 
protests that no census of opinion was 
taken when it was drawn up. At a 
students’ debate, the motion that Bel- 
gium and America had committed an 
act of aggression was won by only a 
smal] majority. There was also con- 
siderable embarrassment when Obote, 
the Prime Minister, made a violently 
“ anti-imperialist ” speech at the Univer- 
sity dance. 

Only in Mbale, a town in the Eastern 
province, was there a meeting of any 
size, when two thousand demonstrators, 
organised by the Workers of African 
Unity Committee, protested against 
Western intervention. 

Western intervention, besides being con- 


Plan to make Tangier 
a ‘city of peace’ 


The World District Agency, a non- 
profit association registered at Geneva 
on April 26, 1964, is working to turn the 
city of Tangier in Morocco into an 
international ‘‘ City of Peace.” 

The WDA counts among its members Dr 
Josué de Castro of Brazil, Professor 
Lorentz Eckhoff of Norway, Dr Max 
Habicht of Switzerland, Bertrand Russell, 
Edgar Faure and ]’Abbé Pierre of France 
and Umberto Campagnolo of Italy. It 
hopes that the King of Morocco will cede 
Tangier to the WDA because of the city’s 
failing economic condition. The WDA 
would then want to rebuild and develop 
Tangier with private funds from indivi- 
duals, peace organisations, foundations 
and industrial and commercial interests. 
The WDA has been notified by the 
director of the Moroccan Royal Cabinet 
that his government is definitely interes- 
ted in the project and is proceeding with 
an exhaustive study of the economic, 


social and political aspects of ceding 
Tangier, a port city of 150,000 population 
located opposite Gibralter. ' 

If the WDA does establish a “City of 
Peace,” the agency would hope to see 
the city used for the building of a world 
university and as a future seat of the 
United Nations and World Court. 

During his visit to London last week, 
Armin von Samson, the executive direc- 
tor of the WDA, informed Peace News 
that the Moroccan Royal Cabinet ex- 
pected to reach a decision about the 
future of Tangier before the end of the 
year. He encouraged everyone interested 
in the creation of an international city to 
write within the next few weeks to the 
Director of the Royal Cabinet, Palais 
Royal, Rabat, Morocco. 

Further information about the WDA can 
be obtained from Mr von Samson's office 
at 291 Ave Mohammed-V, Rabat, 
Morocco. 


demned as “ blatant imperialism,” is also 
seen as an attack on the OAU (Organisa- 
tion of African Unity.) Kenyatta, the 
chairman of the OAU ad-hoc committee 
on the Congo, had been negotiating for 
some settlement, and though in contact 
with the American ambassador in 
Nairobi, was neither consulted about nor 
previously informed of the paratroopers 
rop. 


In Nairobi the demonstrators feared that 
the OAU was being sabotaged, and urged 
that the OAU should send forces into the 
Congo. But it has no forces to send. 
Belgian intervention has exposed the 
powerlessness of this body which had 
hoped to help establish a government 
acceptable to the rest of independent 
Africa in the Congo. 


Dreaming 


Once again I’ve failed to get anyone else 
to write the appeal this week. Again, I 
brood over the typewriter, muttering. 
Since the rest of my day’s work is done 
and I can go home as soon as I’ve 
finished doing this, I propose not to 
waste any more time; all I have to say 
is, simply, send us your money. Anything 
you have, I don’t care how much. The 
more you send, the more likely it is that 
one day I won't have to do this particu- 
lar job every Monday evening. That’s 
what I'd like to think, anyway. 


ROD PRINCE 
totai since February 1 


£2/43 


contributions this week £50 17 6 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 
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Friendship’s Odyssey, by Francoise De- 
lisle. (Delisle Ltd, 30s.) 


Friendship’s Odyssey covers the last 22 
years of Havelock Ellis’s life, and 
especially his relationship as lover, men- 
tor and friend of Francoise Delisle. 
When they met in 1917, they made a 
most unlikely couple: he, nearing sixty, 
an eminent sexologist; she, in her early 
thirties, and married to a domineering 
neurotic from whom she was struggling 
to get free. Yet such was Ellis’s nobility 
and power of attraction that within a 


LIFE WITH 


A 


Corinna Maywood SEXO LOG IST 


year of their meeting, this vivacious and 
intelligent Frenchwoman had declared 
her love for him. 

It was not a seduction at all, but the 
drawing together of two strong and like- 
minded personalities. The depth and 
endurance of their love is demonstrated 
by Ellis’s last touching letter to Fran- 
coise, when, nearing death, he declared 
that his years with her had been the 
happiest of his life. — ' 

For Francoise Delisle this liaison with an 
elderly man (whom she called le sage) 
was, strangely enough, her real sexual 


Reflections on Stanleyville 


from page 3 


rebels hated us. Until then they respec- 
ted me as a missionary.” 

It can’t, of course, be proved whether or 
not a massacre would have taken place 
without Belgian intervention. Yet the 
fact remains that the hostages were only 
killed when the Belgians arrived - and 
that the Belgian intervention, in prac- 
tical terms, helped Tshombe’s mercen- 
aries capture the city. 


All the British newspapers, except the 
Daily Worker, agreed that the Belgians 
had had no alternative. <A_ difficult 
decision, was The Guardian’s line, but 
one which had to be taken. 


What is important, however, is the 
assumption on which support for the 
Belgian intervention was based. A clue 
is given in The Sunday Times of Novem- 
ber 29, which reported that the cost of 
the Belgo-American operation had been 
high - at least 130 white hostages had 
been killed. ‘“ But,” Derek Wilson went 
on, “almost overshadowing the murder 
of the white hostages this week has been 
the revelation of the systematic exter- 
Mination over the last three months of 
Congolese government officials by the 
Left-wing Lumumba Party rebels in their 
territory. Refugees arriving in Leopold- 
ville have given horrific eye-witness 
accounts of how about 7,000 non-rebels 
were put to death.” 


That “almost overshadowing” is good. 
Derek Wilson is simply making explicit 
a belief that has been shared by the rest 
of the press during the crisis - that the 
fate of the white hostages had become 
the single most important factor. 


The Guardian’s Diplomatic Correspon- 
dent put it most clearly when he said 
that the British government accepted “ in 
principle the contention .. . that a 
military operation is justified if the lives 
of whites are being needlessly en- 
dangered by civil disturbance.” An 
editorial confirmed this view, saying: 
“presumably the rescue would have had 
to be mounted whether Mr Tshombe 
approved or not.” And The Observer 
(which has printed, in an article by 
Conor Cruise O’Brien, by far the best 
analysis of the Congo situation that has 
appeared in the British press), could only 
say, editorially: “In the circumstances 
that nad been allowed to come about, the 
Selgian-American humanitarian expedi- 
tion was, in our view, fully justified.” 


But justified why? The only possible 
answer is that white hostages were in 
danger. As O'Brien says: ‘“ Africans 
would like to be able to send paratroops 
to Dixie and South Africa to rescue 
Negroes from their brutal white 
guards. ...” The truth is that, although 
the liberal press recognises that all 
human beings are equal, when it comes 
to a confrontation, it turns out that 
whites are a good deal more equal than 
other people. 


And this is important, not because of 
what happened at Stanleyville, but be- 
cause of what is going to happen in the 
next few years, not only in the Congo, 
but in South Africa, and, if Malcolm X 
is to be believed, in America itself. For 
years, the white liberals have been 
preaching racial equality, and pouring 
out their moral indignation on Dr Ver- 
woerd and Governor Wallace. But what 


is going to happen when the blacks get 
tired of practising a higher morality 
than their tormentors, when, armed with 
weapons supplied by people who don’t 
share our assumption that white lives 
are more important than anybody else’s, 
they too start shooting? When English- 
speaking whites are getting killed in 
Johannesburg, will The Guardian support 
intervention on the side of Verwoerd, on 
the grounds that “the lives of whites are 
being needlessly endangered ”? 

Faced with a direct confrontation, the 
liberal intellectuals joined hands with 
a popular press which had fallen back 
on all the racialist fantasies of the past 
in asserting that white lives are supreme- 
ly important. The irony is that it is this 
assumption that placed in danger the 
group of white missionaries and doctors, 
such as Dr Carlson, who don’t share this 
view. Confronted by Belgian para- 
troopers carrying out a joint operation 
with South African, white Rhodesian, 
and French Algerian mercenaries, 
supported by planes flown by Cuban 
exiles, the Congolese rebels were scarcely 
in a position to make distinction between 
the innocent and the guilty. 

And how did the peace movement react 
to Stanleyville? The answer is simple: 
they left it to the Communists. There 
was, of course, that editorial in Peace 
News, which was a welcome relief, be- 
cause it made all the main points, but 
which, nevertheless, seemed to me to 
Jack any sense of urgency. The very 
title, “The Congo Mess,” suggested 
something that was just so big that it 
was beyond anything we could do; and 
the facts almost had to be looked for 
amongst the qualifications - the ‘one 
need not discount the honesty” of the 
Belgian-American humanitarian claims 
(why the hel] not? It ought to be dis- 
counted); the ‘called into questions ” 
(the humanity of a regime that takes 
hostages is “called into question” - an 
understatement if ever there was one - 
and so is the “ mission of mercy” of the 
Belgians and Americans). And all that 
Peace News comes up with is the sugges- 
tion that “they,” (i.e. the Belgian and 
American governments) should put pres. 
sure on Tshombe. 

The question isn’t what “they” should 
be doing - one may rest assured they 
won't do it. The question is what the 
peace movement ought to be doing if it’s 
to have anything relevant at all to offer 
at those points where the real world 
struggle is taking place. 

If we are not to become a complete 
anachronism - a group of well-meaning 
people who look on helplessly condemn- 
ing the slaughter - we shall have to 
explore now what practical steps we can 
take to prove that non-violent revolution 
has some possibility of success. 

I don’t know if it has. I have the uneasy 
feeling that in a short time we shall be 
placed in the position of either watching 
with horror the massacre of white child. 
ren - or supporting intervention by force 
against black revolutionaries who have 
suddenly discovered that violence 
works. 

I hope I’m wrong. My fear is that we 
shall be too busy theorising about how 
to plan a mythical non-violent defence 
against an invasion that will never take 
place to realise that what we have to say 
has lost all its meaning to people for 
whom violence is an everyday reality. 


awakening after two unsuccessful marri- 
ages. (She compares him to Prospero: 
“He remained the magician to whom I 
owed every delight sexually; who had 
created me in this way, and much be- 
yond.”) And for Ellis, it was a recurring 
rer which he never expected to 
ast. 


His own marriage had been bizarrely 
unconventional, if not a failure. Edith 
Ellis’s Lesbian infidelities must have hurt 
him deeply, but he remained lovingly 
and generously understanding through 
their marriage, which lasted until her 
death. But the stresses of this unusual 
alliance caused Ellis to feel himself less 
than a virile lover. Thus, his reaction 
when a younger friend became Fran- 
coise’s lover for a short time was less 
one of jealousy than of sad resignation. 
But after a stormy period, the bond 
between Francoise and Ellis became even 
stronger, and they at last decided to live 
together during the final years of Ellis’s 
life. 

Francoise Delisle’s intimate recollections 
of her life with Ellis show that what he 
felt to be his own weakness was in fact 
his great strength; that women loved and 
trusted him because there was much 
feminine tenderness in his own nature; 
that men admired and cared for him 
because of that nobility of understanding 
which comes with such tenderness. 

His own life-long preoccupation with the 
problems of sex, and his views on the 
need for a new harmony between the 
polarities of male and female, reflect 
the beautiful balance of the masculine 
and feminine for which men and women 
loved Havelock Ellis. Francoise Delisle 
sees him as a precursor of the kind of 
individual who may evolve some day, the 
individual who can feel erotic and self- 
less attachment to all humanity because 


his inner dualities have been resolved 
into a greater harmony. 


Ellis taught that the feminine part of life 
has to be recognised and accepted. In 
discussing the masculine societies of the 
ancient world, he said: “the lust of 
power and knowledge, (the search) for 
artistic perfection are usually masculine 
characters; and so most certainly are the 
suppression of natural emotion and the 
degradation of sexuality and maternity.” 
He speculated that the decay of ancient 
civilisation was “due to the failure to 
develop women.” 


In an essay on the significance of war 
which Francoise Delisle quotes, he com- 
ments on the determinism of the skin: 
‘Those crustaceans which carry their 
hard skeletons outside may be fairly 
well equipped to survive in a world of 
hate. But the human animal, so 
defenceless in early life, with an in- 
fancy of such unparalleled length, 
could not survive unless bathed iin a 
perpetual atmosphere of love.” 
Because we present our sensitive skins 
to the outside world, touching and the 
free expression of love, in fact that very 
tenderness which Ellis embodied, is 
essential to all human relations. Its 
repression, as both Freud and Ellis 
taught, leads to the neurotic and psy- 
chotic ills which plague human society 
today. 
Friendship’s Odyssey is the second 
volume of Francoise Delisle’s autobio- 
graphy. Besides what the work tells us 
of Frangoise’s development, its many 
lengthy quotations from her correspon- 
dence with Ellis make it a valuable 
source of information on the later life 
and thought of one of this century’s most 
influential sexologists. 
Corinna Maywood is an American free- 
lance writer at present living in London. 


Theodore Roszak 


A very special gift 


Nothing Personal, by Richard Avedon 
and James Baldwin. (Penguin Books, 
£5 5s.) ’ ‘ 

This is a work of unique genius. It opens 

with a picture of a man building a sand- 

castle. Then there is a series of pictures 
taken at the marriage bureau, City Hall, 

New York: people caught in various 

comic stages of kissing. Then there is a 

picture of Perle Mesta, which makes no 

special comment on Perle Mesta. Then 
there is a picture of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, all gussied up 
in gowns and patriotic banners, all look- 
ing very idiotic-aristocratic. Then there 
is a run of miscellaneous American 
personalities - among them, evangelist 

Billy Graham, racial segregationists 

George Wallace and Leander Perez, some 

pop singers, Lincoln Rockwell and his 

saluting Nazis, a dance teacher named 

“Killer Joe” - all treated very cynically 

by Avedon’s camera. Then there is a 

picture of Allen Ginsberg in the nude. 

Then there are neutral and uninspired 

portraits of Eisenhower, Joe Lewis (who 

appears simply as a fist), two Negro 
students, Lana Turner’s daughter, Martin 

Luther King’s son, Arthur Miller, Linus 

Pauling, Marilyn Monroe, Claude Eather- 

ly, Norman Thomas ... and a badly 

blurred Malcolm X. Then there is a 

profile of Bertrand Russell (Bertrand 

Russell? in a book about America?) Then 

there are several very effective, very 

candid pictures of patients in mental 
hospitals. Then there are some pictures 
of bathers at an unidentified beach. 

Finally, there is a posed picture of 

several members of the Student Non- 

Violent Coordinating Committee. 

Most of the photos are, like cinemascope 

movies, three times too big for con- 

venient viewing; many are split down the 
middle by the binding so that they are 
badly ¢ storted. 

Here and there, between the pictures, 

there is some extraneous prose by James 

Baldwin printed in very large type, 


surrounded by lots of expensive blank 
paper. The style of the prose is stren- 
uous overstatement; its purpose is to tell 
the world what a dreadful place America 
is: nobody is happy in America, every- 
where is despair and desolation, every- 
body gets kicked around by the New 
York cops, television commercials are 
phoney and deplorable, everybody has 
“cruel and sterile faces,” there are no 
happy marriages in America: “ we are a 
loveless nation ... God help the innocent 
here . . I have not heard anyone 
singing in the streets of New York for 
more than twenty years. ... Look at our 
children we broke their hearts 
early... .” 

This “text,” which takes all of 15 
minutes to read, is unrelated to the 
pictures, as it is unrelated to any reality 
I am familiar with. Neither Baldwin’s 
largely mindless prose nor Avedon’s 
largely mediocre photography do any- 
thing to clarify or even describe sensibly 
any of the ten thousand things that are 
wrong with America (or the few dozen 
things that just might be right). 

So what is the purpose of this discon- 
nected, oversized, overpriced, overblown 
and totally worthless book? The purpose 
is to add a big, expensive, prestige item 
to the Penguin Christmas list. Only that 
and nothing more. 

As I said, this book is a work of unique 
genius. For only a uniquely debased, 
uniquely inventive mind could have 
managed to bring together the consider- 
able talents of Penguin, Baldwin and 
Avedon and to have avoided producing, 
at the very least, an intelligent effort. 
Even more ingenious must have been the 
skill that succeeded in convincing Pen- 
guin, Baldwin and Avedon that what they 
had collaborated to produce was any- 
thing besides an exercise in literary 
prostitution. Whoever is responsible for 
having turned the gold of these talents 
into the dross of this book is a man with 
a very special, very obscene gift. 


CND and social change 


I would appreciate an opportunity to 
clarify several points in the article I 
wrote for the last issue of Peace News. 
Due, apparently, to misunderstandings 
over its editing, some of my intentions 
have been obscured. 


1. It is not accurate to say that CND 
has rejected a “limited gains” posture 
or an alliance with the Labour Left. The 
annual conference of CND might suggest 
a mood leading to this; but less than an 
hour after the conclusion of that con- 
ference the new National Council had 
agreed to the publication of Nato, the 
Sheet Anchor, which argues a limited 
gains position for consumption in the 
Labour Party. The question is far from 
decided. My purpose last week was to 
suggest that it is a dangerous illusion to 
place too much stress on an alliance with 
the Labour Left. The strength of the 
1960 situation lay in the uncompromising 
commitment of the Aldermaston genera- 
tion which gave the Left the leverage 
that for years they lacked. But today 
there is almost a built-in divorce between 
the Aldermaston generation and _ its 
Labour Left counterpart, and this should 
be recognised without hostility or bitter- 
ness. 


2. The deep connections between CND 
and social issues like race must be seen 
subjectively as well as objectively. One 
cannot talk simply in clichés about “ love 
and brotherhood in our society "; we need 
to examine our own attitudes, bearing 
in mind James Baldwin’s belief that 
white men will only learn to fove their 
coloured brethren when they themselves 
learn to love. For Afro-Asians the con- 
nection between race relations and peace 
amounts to their whole way of life, and 
it is we who have yet to come to terms 
with this revolution in the third world, 
even if it means, for example, accepting 
that the only solution for Vietnam is a 
Viet Cong victory. Non-alignment has 
always been accepted as the extension of 
unilateralism. But if non-alignment is to 
mean anything in Britain, CND should 
begin to explain it in the Third World's 
terms, and that means equating disarma- 
ment with race. 


3. To my knowledge Peggy Duff has 
never said “the bomb remains the heart 
and soul of social change.” However, the 
point is, that whether she wants it said 
or not, the implications of campaigning 
against nuclear weapons lean heavily 
towards a society in which peace and 
social justice are major twin virtues. She 
would simply label this “ socialism,” but 
the terminology is of no significance, be- 
cause the instinctive individual reactions 
of the thousands who joined CND to say 
“no” lead inevitably in the same direc- 
tion. It is in this sense that CND is 
concerned with social change, whether 
the tactics are “limited gains” or 
“ absolutist ”; and my intention last week 
was to suggest that the time to say this 
has arrived. 


Michael Craft, 
1 Elers Road, London W.13. 


Socialism 


In Michael Craft’s article of December 
11, I am said (due to editing, I under- 
stand) to have stated that “the bomb 
remains the heart and soul of social 
change.” 

This is not true; I have never used that 
sort of language. I prefer to talk about 
socialism. 


Peggy Duff, 
2 Carthusian Street, London W.C.1. 


No prisoner 


When Michael Craft (December 11) 
writes that “policy priorities are the 
essence of our dialogue with Labour,” it 
also needs to be said forcibly that this 
is in fact exactly what CND’s annual 
conference decided - not only in terms of 
the Cambridge University resolution. 
Just as important was the Didsbury 
resolution on the economics of disarma- 
ment, which stated that ‘the Labour 
government has to choose between 
operating a programme of social reform 
and improved living standards or con- 
tinuing the trend of increased arms 
expenditure. It cannot do both.” 

From the point of view of the limited 
and immediate objectives of CND it 
might be true to say that most of the 


dislocation of employment caused by the 
abandonment of the Polaris programme 
and the various aircraft construction 
projects involved in the current arms 
drive could be absorbed, even with a 
mere 4% annual increase in produc- 
tion. 


However, the key to wider social concern 
for disarmament lies in what has pre- 
viously been a traditional stance of the 
radical Left. This states that the arms 
bill and the dislocation of our economy 
that it involves must always militate 
against a programme of social advance 
that we all support and care deeply 
about. This concern has never been 
simply the prerogative of Labour CND, 
nor of other members of the Labour Left 
- it was also one of the impulses that 
made hundreds of thousands of ordinary 
Campaigners spend the last seven 
Easters marching. 


Much of the present concern about the 
future role of the Campaign stems from 
the realisation that just as we refused 
to put our consciences about the bomb 
into the hands of the parliamentary par- 
ties, so do we oppose the attempts to 
appropriate the wider social implications 
of the arms-race by those who see it only 
operating for the inhabitants of that 
Hampton Court maze - “the corridors of 
power.” One can readily accept that the 
parliamentary Left is the prisoner of its 
slender majority - but the conscience and 
political sense of CND can no more be 
imprisoned in this way than by the 
colour-bar at the Smethwick Labour 
Club. 


The radical stage is no longer dominated 
by the Labour Left, which has either 
gone into voluntary liquidation or exists 
as fragmentary groups of some MPs, 
magazines or study groups; although 
these are by no means without potential 
for the future. The essential radical 
presence, concerned with the whole 
moral and political basis of society, 
rather than merely its parliamentary 
superstructure, must be occupied, held 
and developed by CND as the most 
experienced, committed and _  wide- 
spread radical grouping of the century. 
Contrary to some of the misgivings now 
being expressed about the debate on the 
future of the Campaign that started at 
Conference, this does not imply a major 
shift in the Campaign’s basic position. 
It does imply the conscious, political 
acceptance of a role that CND has held 
emotionally ever since its inception. The 
direction of this policy can only be 
charted by CND as a whole and not just 
by those of us who feel vocal enough to 
write to the journals of the peace move- 
ment. 

Amongst other things, the immorality of 
the membership of a nuclear alliance 
under any government must still be 
proclaimed, with all its implications for 
the economy, our foreign policy and the 
future of the Third World. For CND-ers 
now in the Cabinet this may simply be 
another matter for the Defence Minister 
to deal with - for CND it cannot be 
relegated to the defence experts and 
must be central to our activities during 
the coming months and at next year’s 
Easter demonstration. Neither can it be 
left only for the limited options open to 
Mr Wilson’s “ loyal opposition.” 

Cecil Ballantine, 

27 Brokes Way, 

Southborough, 

Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


Frodsham 


Since we are continually discussing the 
mixture of social work with peace propa- 
ganda at the Frodsham Peace Action 
Centre, I would like to add some ideas 
to the discussion on this problem started 
by Theodore Roszak and A. J. Muste. 
These are two principles we might agree 
on: 

1. War cannot be removed at the super. 
ficial level of persuading people that it 
is a bad thing. 

2. The rejection of war is such a pro- 
found change that it cannot be brought 
about by influence on the establishment 
alone. Our solution must be essentially 
democratic, routed through general 
changes in thought and action. 

War problems are complicated, distant 
and unobtrusive in daily life. There is 
nothing the individual can do today that 
has an observable effect on the situation. 
The belief that there is a present danger 
of war creates anxiety and is rejected. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


The way out of the impasse that we offer 
is often too far from people’s social 
norms to be contemplated. The potential 
convert needs a group of people he can 
trust, with whom to make his mental 
adjustments; our appearance and forms 
of action may prevent his joining us. 
Many people may be expressing 
emotional needs by their support of 
nuclear deterrence. 


During the past month I have been in 
15 schools and at 20 evening meetings 
with films expressing anti-war views. I 
have another ten bookings in schools for 
January. Many schools have invited me 
to make a return visit to talk about war 
and disarmament. 


The success here was due to our offer of 
films on both freedom from hunger and 
anti-war themes, and the fact that on the 
first visit the teachers lost their fear of 
what a pacifist might be like. 


During the summer, a work-camp involv- 
ing both constructive work and propa- 
ganda brought us into contact with 
citizens we could never have reached 
with activities limited to the one issue. 
The fact that we had become concerned 
with others’ problems caused them to ask 
about our ideas on disarmament. 

During the autumn, we have become 
involved in the teenage problem in our 
town - 13 pubs and no coffee bar or open 
youth club. Our work has brought pub- 
licity for the Centre in many regional 
papers, the Guardian, and on television. 
It has also taught us something of the 
needs of young people, and where these 
and the warfare state have common 
origins. Without this knowledge, we 
could not hope to build an effective youth 
movement. 

I accept A. J. Muste’s warning on the 
risks of social] action; I know each of 
them from direct experience in the past 
few months. The desire to confine one- 
self to the easier social work; the poten- 
tial support of more people if one drops 
the anti-war image; the possibility of 
financial support from less radical 
people; all are snares in our path. 
Armed with a knowledge of the dangers 
we face, I believe peace groups should 
combine constructive work with their 
anti-war propaganda. I believe that in 
this direction we shall find more power- 
ful ways of opposing war attitudes. 


Barnaby Martin, 
Peace Action Centre, 
Frodsham, Lanes. 


How CND started 


Peggy Duff’s account (December 4) of 
how the first executive committee of 
CND .was appointed is more remarkable 
for its omissions than for its dis- 
closures. 

I was present at the meeting which she 
refers to as “the initial meeting of the 
founders of CND.” This meeting was, in 
fact, a meeting of the sponsors of the 
National Council for the Abolition of 
Nuclear Weapons Tests; it had been 
convened by Arthur Goss (chairman) and 
myself (secretary) of the NCANWT. 
(Peggy Duff was at that time our paid 
organising secretary.) The NCANWT had 
decided to invite Ritchie Calder to chair 
the sponsors’ meeting because he was, 
among other things, a prominent member 
of UNA. It was hoped that, with the 


sponsors’ approval, a new campaign 
against nuclear weapons would be 
launched, commanding wide _ support 


from people of all political parties. 

In the light of these facts, how did it 
happen that Kingsley Martin took the 
chair at the sponsors’ meeting (against 
our wishes) and that the meeting was 
held at Canon Collins’ house instead of 
at the central committee room which 
had been booked by us? Why did Kings- 
ley Martin and Peggy Duff prepare the 
list of prospective committee members 
for the new Executive of CND? This list 
was not shown to the chairman and 
secretary of the NCANWT before it was 
read out, although the sponsors were 
unaware of this. 

I do not know who provided Christopher 
Driver with his information about these 
events, but the whole affair was indeed 
as conspiratorial as he suggested in his 
book. The outcome was that many people 
of great ability (and some of great in- 
fluence) were lost to the Campaign, and, 
as we all know, Canon Collins and Peggy 
Duff were installed. 

Sheila Jones, 

18 Well Road, London N.W.3. 
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Norway's CO law 


In reference to the list of “ prisoners for 
peace” in the November 27 Peace News, 
I think I should point out that the 
Norwegian addresses given are not 
prisons but camps for conscientious ob- 
jectors doing ordinary alternative service 
(with one exception: the camp for 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, which is a “ forced 
labour” camp). As far as I can make out 
the same applies to most of the other 
addresses under the heading “ collective 
greetings.” While some pacifists probably 
think compulsory alternative service is 
much the same as prison, I think Peace 
News would do well in distinguishing 
clearly between the two. 


This is particularly important in the case 
of Norway, which has what is probably 
the world’s most liberal law for COs. It 
may interest readers of Peace News to 
know that the revision proposed in the 
CO law by the Ministry of Justice a year 
and a half ago (“serious conviction” 
was to be replaced by “conscience” in 
the crucial paragraph referring to the 
admissible grounds for objection) has 
been rejected by a parliamentary com- 
mittee, and the old formula is likely to 
stand. The other revisions of the law 
which will probably be passed in parlia- 
ment next term largely deal with prac- 
tical matters and are almost all to the 
advantage of the COs. 


Only on one point is the parliamentary 
committee’s verdict negative: they do 
not recommend the amendment to the 
law on civil defence put forward private. 
ly by two liberal members which would 
legalise conscientious objection to civil 
defence. On the other hand, the majority 
on the committee recommends that civil 
defence COs should not be sent to prison, 
as they are now, but sentenced to alter- 
native service. This, of course, is a step 
forward, but not a fully satisfactory one. 
The intention seems to be to avoid all 
the bad publicity civil defence has had 
recently on account of the COs, while not 
recognising their case. A minority of 
three Labour, Christian and Liberal 
members recommend full recognition of 
civil defence objectors. 


Finally I should mention that while at 
the moment there is no Norwegian 
“prisoner for peace” there will be one 
very soon. A medical student recently 
refused to do national military service, 
but agreed to serve in the forces ear- 
marked for the UN. The court said no, 
but the case has had a good deal of 
publicity and the student, Peter Dvergs- 
dal, has found support from both the 
Norwegian WRI section and the World 
Federalist Youth. 


Nils Petter Gleditsch, 
Ovre Skogvei 12, 
Oslo 2, Norway. 


Marksmanship 


As much of the evidence on Kennedy's 
murder seems to rest on the value of 
Oswald's classification as a marksman, 
and as most of Peace News’s readership 
were fortunate enough to become pacifist 
before they were conscripted and there- 
fore may have an exaggerated belief in 
the value of such a rating, perhaps I may 
recount a little personal experience. 
Sergeant instructors are expected to get 
trainees up to the point where they can 
get the appropriate score at their final 
passing-out test. Knowing that I hadn’t 
a hope, my instructor gave me thirty 
bullets instead of the regulation six; he 
was then somewhat disconcerted to find 
that not one of my bullets had hit the 
target. However, not all hope was lost; 
it was found that there were eight in- 
stead of six holes on the target of the 
person on my right, and seven instead 
of six on the one on the left. By simply 
transferring to me two bulls from one 
and one from the other, and forgetting 
that they were shots on the wrong 
target, it was found that I had half my 
shots on the bull (obviously therefore 
well grouped); so on the strength of this 
I passed out a third class (fairly good) 
marksman. While no doubt the American 
Marines are a little less lenient than the 
RAOC, I have no doubt that sergeant 
instructors have the same temptation to 
falsify the facts, and in military termino- 
logy, there is no difference between fair 
ly good and fairly bad. 

Laurens Otter, 

Tolstoi, New Yatt Road, 

North Leigh, Witney, Oxon. 
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Ovation for King’s Nobel lecture 


A standing ovation greeted Martin 
Luther King at the conclusion of his 
Nobel lecture at Oslo University last 
Friday, and he was interrupted by 
applause during the last part of the 
lecture, when he discussed the problem 
of war. a 
The first applause came when he said: 
“Therefore, I venture to suggest to 
all of you who hear and may eventual- 


Is the US 
bombing 
Nth Vietnam ? 


The crash of a mysterious troop trans- 
port plane in Vietnam on December 10 
indicates that secret military sabotage 
missions against North Vietnam | are 
already under way, a report from Salgon 
in last Monday’s New York Times 
stated : 

The unidentified C-123 aircraft_crashed 
shortly after take-off from Da Nang alr 
base, the nothernmost strategic base of 
the United States Air Force in South 
Vietnam. None of the 38 people on board 
(including two Americans) survived. 

A senior American spokesman In Saigon 
declined last Sunday to give details of 
the crash or to explain the exact mission 
of the aircraft. Asked if US personnel 
were assisting South Vietnamese forces 
on any military operations outside the 
frontiers of South Vietnam, the official 
spokesman repeated a firm “no com- 
ment.” 
—E—————————————— 


Buddhist leaders on 
hunger strike 


After two days of “intense policy meet- 
ings,’ which ended on the evening of 
December 10, Vietnamese Buddhist 
leaders are reported to have ironed out 
some recent differences of outlook and 
agreed on a determined stand against 
the government of Prime Minister Tran 
Van Huong. The Buddhists hinted at an 
open anti-American stand if the US 
persists in its present policy of support 
for the government, and they agreed to 
reopen the National Buddhist Centre in 
Saigon, closed in street riots in Novem- 
ber, to serve as a command centre of the 
renewed anti-government campaign. 

Two days later, on December 12, the 
three senior monks of the Vietnamese 
Buddhist organisation started a 48-hour 
hunger strike, devoting themselves, they 
said, to “prayers for the early downfall 
of the traitorous and brutal regime” of 
Tran Van Huong. The three monks were 
Thich Tam Chau, politica) chairman of 
the Buddhist organisation, Thich Tri 
Quang, recently named “political ad- 
viser,” and Thich Tinh Khiet, the aged 
supreme priest of the church. 

The South Vietnamese authorities, and 
US representatives in Saigon, were un- 
yielding in face of threats of further 
Buddhist protests. Underlining the 
government’s firmness was a _ formal 
communiqué issued on December 12 
granting legal recognition to a rival 
Buddhist organisation called the General 
Buddhist Church, composed of sects and 
isolated factions which have long been 
at odds with the main Buddhist organisa- 
tion. - New York Times, December 11 
and December 14. 


NATO pamphlet 


All the suggested solutions to the central 
dilemma of NATO - the problem of how 
to share the control of nuclear weapons 
without diminishing the credibility of 
the deterrent as a whole - have “only 
complicated the picture without solving 
the problem,” argues Terence Heelas in 
anew pamphlet, The Nato Sheet Anchor, 
published by Labour CND (9a). 

The time has come, argues Mr Heelas, to 
review Britain’s whole relationship, not 
only to the United States, but also to 
the Soviet Union. He suggests that NATO 
is nearing the end of its useful life, and 
that “we are unlikely to make real 
progress towards disarmament and dis- 
engagement while NATO is the corner- 
stone of our foreign policy.” 


Published by Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1, and printed in Great Britain 
by Goodwin Press Ltd, 135 Fonthil! Road, 
London N.4. 


ly read these words, that the philo- 
sophy and strategy of non-violence 
become immediately a subject for 
study and for serious experimentation 
in every field of human conflict, by no 
means excluding the relations between 
nations.” 
Dr King went on to say: 
“TI do not wish to minimise the com- 
plexity of the problems that need to be 
faced in achieving disarmament and 
peace. But I think it is a fact that we 
shall not have the will, the courage 
and the insight to deal with such 
matters unless in this field we are 
prepared to undergo a mental and 
spiritual re-evaluation - a change of 
focus which will enable us to see that 
the things which seem most real and 
powerful are indeed now unreal and 
have come under the sentence of 
death.” 
Dr King opened his lecture by thanking 
the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian 
parliament for bestowing the Nobel 
Peace Prize on him; he then discussed 
the poverty of the spirit ‘ which stands 
in glaring contrast to our scientific and 
technological abundance.” 


‘This problem of spiritual and moral 
lag, which constitutes modern man’s 
chief dilemma, expresses itself in three 
larger problems which grow out of 
man’s ethical infantilism. Each of 
these problems, while appearing to be 
separate and isolated, is inextricably 
bound to the other. I refer to racial 
injustice, poverty, and war.” 
On racial injustice, King referred to the 
“significant strides” which had been 
made, both in releasing Africa from 
colonial bondage, and in winning civil 
rights for the American Negro. In 
America, he said, the passage of the 
Civil Rights Bill had been followed by 
“some encouraging and surprising signs 
of compliance.” But there was still a 
struggle ahead, in which non-violence 
would continue to be used, as the only 
weapon compatible with the integration 
movement's goal of racial harmony. 
“ Non-violence seeks to secure 
moral ends through moral means. Non- 
violence is a powerful and just 
weapon. Indeed, it is a weapon unique 
in history, which cuts without wound- 
ing, and ennobles the man who wields 
i gt) 


On poverty, Dr King said: 
“We cannot complain of a lack of 
land, for there are 25 million square 
miles of tillable land, of which we are 
using less than 7 million. We have 
amazing knowledge of vitamins, nutri. 
tion, the chemistry of food, and the 
versatility of atoms. There is no deficit 
in human resources; the deficit is in 
human will. The well-off and secure 
have too often become indifferent and 
oblivious to the poverty and depriva- 
tion in their midst. ... Just as non- 
violence exposed the ugliness of racial 
injustice so must the infection and 
sickness of poverty be exposed and 
healed - not only its symptoms but its 
basic causes.” 
On war, Dr King declared: 

“There may have been a time when 
war served as a negative good by 
preventing the spread and growth of 
an evil force, but the destructive 
power of modern weapons eliminated 
even the possibility that war may serve 
as a negative good. If we assume that 
life is worth living and that man has 
a right to survive, then we must find 
an alternative to war.” 


US, USSR cut arms spending 


In his budget speech on Wednesday, 
December 10, Mr Kosygin, the Soviet 
Prime Minister, announced that Soviet 
military expenditure is to be cut by 
500 million roubles (£200 million) next 
year. This step continues Mr Khrush- 
chev’s policy of giving more emphasis to 
housing and consumer goods; it is clearly 
intended to show Russian interest in 
reaching agreement with the United 
States on a reduction of defence expendi- 
ture. 

On December 13, Mr Robert McNamara, 
the US Defence Secretary, announced a 
reorganisation of the Army Reserve and 
the National Guard which will reduce 
their overall strength by 150,000 men at 


Paris: day of 


an estimated annual saving of $150 mil- 
lion (about £54 million). This is primari- 
ly an efficiency measure, but also another 
move towards slowing down the arms 
race. 


The Russian spending cut follows a re- 
duction of 600 million roubles made last 
year, but the 12,800 million roubles 
(about £5,120 million) to be spent on 
defence in 1965 is still well above the 
average arms expenditure of 9,400 mil- 
lion roubles between 1958 and 1960. 

The main interest of these figures, how- 
ever, is not what they reveal about actual 
military expenditure, which can easily 
be disguised under other items, but that 
they serve as a declaration of intent. In 


protests as 


NATO meets on MLF 


On Tuesday there were protests all day 
at the NATO headquarters in Paris, org- 
anised by the International Confedera- 
tion for Disarmament and Peace. The 
protests, in opposition to all plans for a 
multilateral nuclear force, were held to 
coincide with the opening of the NATO 
meeting in Paris. Some 95 delegates 
from Britain took part. 


All demonstrations in Paris were banned, 
and a large march planned for the even- 
ing was cancelled because the protest- 
ers wished to lobby NATO delegates, and 
decided not to commit civil disobedience. 
On Tuesday morning, 15 Germans carry- 
ing a banner in the Champs Elysees were 
arrested. Later about 15 more members 
of the German delegation, including Dr 
Andreas Buro, leader of the German 


Easter march organisation, were arrested 
outside the NATO building. Afterwards, 
three British Peace Committee support- 
ers, four British student supporters of 
CND, and 15 members of women’s groups 
were arrested when they went to try to 
lobby NATO delegates. 


A group of British demonstrators went 
to the British Embassy in the afternoon 
to protest about their treatment by the 
Paris police. Only two delegates - Fenner 
Brockway and Anne Kerr, MP - had been 
allowed to lobby. 


Extensive police precautions taken 
against the demonstrators were such that 
Mr Gordon Walker, the British Foreign 
Secretary, had difficulty in getting 
through police barriers. 


New Canadian pacifist group 


A new “radical pacifist’’ organisation 
was founded in Montreal on December 
7, at the close of a three-day conven- 
tion. 


Some 30 delegates from Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa and Kingston, Ontario, 
attended the conference, which culmin- 
ated in the formation of the Movement 
for Non-Violent Revolution. 


The group is committed {to a programme 
of anti-militarism, non-violent revolution 
and establishing a non-violent society. 


The convention’s call stated that the 
“basis now exists for the possibility of 
establishing a community in Quebec 
which would be humanist and pacifist, a 
community which not only turns its back 
on military violence but on all other 
aspects of violence as well.” 

Although only preliminary discussions 
about a programme took place at the 
convention, it was understood that the 
organisation will partly apply itself to 
the so-called “ Quebec revolution.” They 
will also continue with Project La 
Macaza, a series of protests begun last 


summer at the Bomarc missile base at 
La Macaza, Quebec. 

The constitution of the group establishes 
a “community for non-violent revolu- 
tion’’ in which stress will be on direct 
democracy. Each member will take on 
an administrative responsibility. The 
only official post would be that of an 
administrative secretary. 

Membership of the community is limited 
to the Montreal area, but an associate 
membership status will be granted to 
those outside Montreal who wish to 
join. 

Dan Daniels, one of the founding mem- 
bers, said in a statement that “by 
establishing this organisational com- 
munity we will be going one step further 
than we did at La Macaza - this time we 
set up a more or less permanent struc- 
ture which reflects the type of world we 
are seeking, and we do it as part of our 
outward thrust at the forces of vio- 
lence.” 

Among the speakers at the convention 
was the well-known American pacifist, 
A, J, Muste. 


his speech, Mr Kosygin stated that he had 
been informed by the United States that 
the American defence budget would be 
cut during 1965-66, and he said that this, 
together with the Soviet cut, “ will 
represent a step forward in the reduction 
of tension.” 

American reductions include the aboli- 
tion of Army Reserve units with an 
authorised strength of 300,000. Some of 
the men will be transferred to the 
National Guard - the Territorial Army - 
which will increase its strength from 
400,000 to 550,000. Many units are ex- 
pected to be merged or abolished. 
Opposition to Mr McNamara’s proposi- 
tions has already begun; it is likely to 
increase because of a proposal to remove 
all members of Congress and senior 
federal officials from the reserve. The 
argument for doing this is that the civil 
responsibilities of these men would call 
for deferment of military service in an 
emergency. 


First profit for 


Factory for Peace 


The Factory for Peace (the Rowen 
Engineering Company) is gradually be 
coming more solvent, says the company’s 
bulletin issued last month. In October 
the company made its first calculated 
trading profit. Despite competition from 
much larger companies, the factory’s 
night storage heaters are being displayed 
and sold by nearly al) areas of the South 
of Scotland Electricity Board, as a result 
of winning approval from the _ test 
authority of the Electrical Development 
Association. The heaters were also 
approved for inclusion in the Design 
Index of the Council of Industrial Design. 
Recently, all workers at the factory 
received a wage increase of 10s per week. 
This was done to compensate for the 
wage increase nationally agreed upon by 
trade unions. 


News in brief 


The London Committee of 100 is to hold 
a poster parade and vigil on Saturday, 
December 19, in support of the War 
Resisters League (New York) “ Stop the 
War in Vietnam” day. The Committee 
will meet at the American Embassy at 
11 a.m. and a poster parade and march 
will be held around the West End, 
returning to the Embassy between 12.30 
and 1 p.m. for a thirty minute vigil. A 
letter will be handed in to the Em- 
bassy. 

Pop singer Cliff Richard is to lead a pub 
and coffee bar collection for Oxfam this 
Christmas Eve. Anyone interested in 
helping with this collection should con- 
tact Malcolm Harper, LUDgate 7637. 
Women Against War are to hold a lunch 
hour march from Whitehall to Trafalgar 
Square on New Year’s Day to celebrate 
the opening of International Co-operation 
Year. The march will assemble at Caxton 
Hall (Lancaster Room) at 12.30 p.m. 


